Ad  Bureau 
to  merge 
wiOiANPA 
(See  page  7) 

Small  S.C. 
dally  wins 
big  battle 
(See  page  14) 

Detrelt  papers 
would  publish 
during  strike 
(See  page  14) 
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And  the  winner  is  .  .  . 

It  won  19  Best  of  Gannett  awards  -  a  record. 

It  had  on  its  staff  the  winner  of  the  award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Writing. 

It  led  Gannett’s  metro  newspapers  with  the  highest  rating  in 
All-American  competition,  which  measures  diversity  of  staffs  and 
mainstreaming  of  minorities  into  news  and  opinion  columns. 

It  developed  a  forward-looking  NEWS  2000  plan  to  achieve  the 
program’s  ideals  of  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 

It  was  a  top  performer  in  the  first  assessment  that  looked  at  Gannett 
newspapers’  adaptations  of  NEWS  2000  concepts. 

All  this  led  to  The  Detroit  News  being  named  Gannett’s  first  NEWS 
2000  Newspaper  of  the  Year. 

Yes,  The  Detroit  News  was  the  winner. 

But  the  biggest  winners  were  those  Detroit  readers  who  benefited 
from  a  great  newspaper  that  sees  the  future  and  already  is  part  of  it. 


c>OAhNEIT 
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Six  Million 
P^le  In  Michigan 
Just  Doift  (^t  It 


Over  six  million 
Michiganders  don’t  get 
their  news  from  the 
Detroit  papers.  And  a 
good  share  of  these 
people  have  something 
else  in  common. 

They  live  in  a  thriv¬ 


ing  market  called 
Booth,  Michigan-the 
11th  largest  metro  mar¬ 
ket  in  America.  It’s  also 
the  15th  largest  retail 
market-piling  up  over 
thirteen  billion  dollars 
in  sales  annually. 


How  do  you  get  to 
these  affluent,  discrimi¬ 
nating  readers?  Just 
call  John  Thornquist  at 
(616)459-1840.  With 
eight  great  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  he’ll  show  you 
the  way  to  a  booming 


market  where  folks 
prefer  to  read  the 
news  from  their  own 
community-instead  of 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  City  Times  •  Flint  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Press  BBSS 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


H.C.  “Hawk"  Hawkins 
Marketing  Director 
of  The  Huntsville  Times 
Huntsville,  AL 


"A  year  ago.  The  Huntsville  Times  Company 
decided  to  change  our  TV  Magazine  from  an 
in-house  publication  to  an  outside  supplier.  We 
searched  out  those  people  in  the  field  who 
perform  this  type  of  service  and  chose  PMC. 


We  have  never  regretted  this  decision. 
We  cannot  say  enough  for  PMC's  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  product.  PMC's  willingness 
to  work  with  us,  the  customer,  and  their 
overall  performance  in  all  areas  where 
we  request  assistance  has  been 
outstanding." 

H.C.  "Hawk"  Hawkins,  marketing 
director  for  The  Huntsville  Times,  is  a 
happy  man.  PMC's  sales  representatives 
and  Mr.  Hawkins'  sales  staff  filled  the 
magazine  with  new  advertisers. 

PMC’s  listings  from  Tribune  Media 
Services  are  the  best  in  the  business. 
They're  accurate  and  informative. 
Sagging  profits  and  slipping  readership 
are  two  things  your  newspaper  can 
live  without.  If  your  newspaper  wants 
to  join  Print  Marketing's  4.3  million 
circulation  contact  Charles  Dye,  Jack  * 
Minch,  or  Ed  Bryant  at  (713)  780-7055. 


pmc 

Print  Marketing  Concepts 

10590  Westoffice  Drive  Suite  250  •  Houston,  Texas  77042  •(713)780-7055 


Community 

Involvement 


I  Every  year,  the  St.  Petersburg 
i  Times  allocates  five  percent  of 
operating  profits  for  donation  to 
i  charitable  groups  in  the 
community.  In  1991,  the 
newspaper  madellS  grants 
:  totaling  nearly  $1 ,000,000  to 
civic,  social  and  cultural 
I  organizations,  as  well  as  to 
I  educational  institutions.  Groups 
i  like  the  United  Way,  the 
;  N.A.A.C.P.,  the  Florida 
:  Orchestra,  and  the  University 
of  South  Florida. 

I  In  addition,  the  Times  offered 
I  staff  time,  promotional  support 
I  and  financing  to  more  than  120 
local  events  in  1991.  These 
1  sponsorships  included  the 
:  Times  T urkey  T rot,  the  Good 
j  Life  Celebration  (for  Seniors), 
the  Clearwater  Jazz  Holiday  and 
a  variety  of  other  school 
activities,  sporting  events, 
economic  development  and 
cultural  programs. 

For  a  locally  owned  newspaper 
like  the  Times,  public  service  is 
more  than  rewarding.  It’s  our 
duty  to  the  community. 

&t.|Jrt0rsburg  ©mes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Laiigest  Newspaper 
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FEBRUARY 

2-6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers  Conference, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Maui,  Hawaii. 

10-11 — The  Audiotex  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pre-press  Technol¬ 
ogy  Symposium,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28— Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MARCH 

2-6— Newspapers  In  Education  Week 

8- 11 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Ramada 

Renaissance  Jaragua  Resort  Casino  and  Spa,  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic. 

9- 10 — International  Press  Institute,  Ll.S.-Japan  Editors  Conference,  Japan 

National  Press  Club/Nippon  Press  Center  Building,  Tokyo. 

13-14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

15- 17— Southern  Newspciper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Opera¬ 

tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

18- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

FEBRUARY 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

2-7 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  (papers 
over  75,000),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-7— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  "Lithographic  Relationships  and 
Variables"  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association/American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14 — Poynter  Institute,  “Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-15 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Business  of  Sports," 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

16- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 

75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

23-28— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Politics  ’92,”  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

23-28 — Poynter  Institute,  “Redefining  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-29— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

26-27 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Color  Stripping  Workshop,  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  National  Four-Color  Newspaper  Network 

■  j  ■ 

Opens  Doors  For  Now  Revenue! 


5.5  million  plus  samples  in  34  markets  were  distributed  for: 
Procter  &  Gamble's  Vidal  Sassoon  Shampoo 
Procter  &  Gamble's  Pert  Shampoo 
Maxwell  House  1892  Coffee 
Maxwell  House  Columbian  Supreme  Coffee 

Complete  advertising  and  promotion  program 

Samples  distributed  in  imprinted  plastic  bags  with 

Sunday  home-delivered  newspapers 

One  and  one-half  pages  of  ROP  four-color  ads 


■  JfllM.'Ml 


NATIONAL  FOUR-COLOR  newspaper  network 

For  more  information  on  the  National  Four-Color  Newspaper 
Network  Sampling  Program,  please  contact  Bette  Ann  Yams  at 
(212)  715-5306  or  BiU  Huney  at  (312)  527-0550. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Roteft  U.  Browm,  Presktent  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


ANPA/NAB  merger 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  announced  merger  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  is  a  direct  result  of  the  recession.  Plans  for  the  merger 
were  announced  one  year  ago  following  a  lengthy  and  detailed  study 
of  industry  associations  by  Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton  (E&P,  Feb.  16, 
1991,  Page  12).  It  was,  and  is,  a  plan  whose  time  has  come.  E&P 
generally  applauded  it  then  wondering  “why  the  leaders  of  the  indus¬ 
try  have  waited  so  long  to  do  this.” 

The  effects  of  the  recession  have  put  new  emphasis  on  how  extra¬ 
vagant  the  newspaper  industry  has  become  wdth  its  multiple  orga¬ 
nizations  in  the  advertising,  promotion  and  circulation  areas.  The 
Booz- Allen  study  showed  in  detail  how  burdensome  the  dues  struc¬ 
tures  of  these  organizations  has  become  to  newspapers.  It  was 
pointed  out  the  ANPA  budget  of  $17.5  million  and  the  NAB  budget  of 
$16.9  million  did  not  include  additional  millions  spent  by  at  least  six 
other  industry  associations.  Neither  did  it  include  millions  spent  on 
state  and  regional  associations. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  industry  and  its  members  to  effect 
considerable  savings  with  this  merger.  It  has  not  yet  been  spelled  out 
just  how  and  when  this  will  come  about,  but  it  will  be  done.  The  latest 
announcement  by  industry  leaders  shows  that  the  merger,  originally 
planned  to  take  place  at  a  leisurely  pace,  has  now  been  put  into  high 
gear. 

C\A  secrecy 

A  study  group,  the  Openness  Task  Force  appointed  by  CIA  direc¬ 
tor  Robert  Gates,  has  recommended  declassifying  quantities  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  agency’s  files. 

We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  more  openness  in  all  government 
offices  and  opposed  to  the  willful  overuse  of  security  labels  on  gov¬ 
ernment  documents.  If  anyone  needs  convincing  that  opening  up  the 
files  is  a  good  idea,  they  should  consider  the  revelation  that  at  least 
one  confidential  file  involves  troop  movements  in  Europe,  dated 
April  15,  1917,  nine  days  after  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  I. 

That  is  secrecy  run  rampant. 

Winning  for  a  free  press 

The  Sumter  (S.C.)  Item  has  won  a  major  victory  for  press  freedom 
for  all  newspapers,  but  especially  for  those  in  that  state. 

In  one  of  those  incidents  revealing  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  government  officials  a  policeman  on  orders  of  the  county  coroner 
seized  the  film  of  an  Item  photographer,  threatening  to  arrest  him  for 
taking  pictures  of  an  Amtrak  wreck  in  which  eight  people  died. 

Suing  the  officials  on  the  grounds  of  the  First,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
amendments,  the  newspaper  forced  them  to  back  down  with  an 
out-of-court  settlement  which  will  be  given  to  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Fund  of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Association. 

After  his  instruction  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  coroner  is  reported 
to  have  said;  “I  never  knew  anything  about  that  part  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  do  now.”  You  bet! 


ABP 

ANPA 


Managing  f 

John  P.  Co 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 

Audit  g)  Circulations 

Bureau 

Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 

The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901:  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sets  the  record  straight 


While  the  overall  gist  of  your  legal 
brief  (“Judge  orders  payment  of  over¬ 
time,”  E&P,  Oct.  19)  is  on  target, 
there  are  several  noteworthy  inaccu¬ 
racies  which  contacting  me  for  com¬ 
ment  would  have  prevented. 

According  to  your  brief,  Lafayette 
(La.)  Daily  Advertiser  publisher 
Richard  D’Aquin  stated  I  “quit  after 
an  argument  over  coverage.”  Actu¬ 
ally,  I  resigned  after  I  had  been 
ordered  to  perform  what  1  considered 
unethical  activities. 

As  noted  in  your  brief,  I  am  a  free¬ 
lance  contributor  to  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate.  According 
to  D’Aquin’s  statement,  I  “left  [the 
Advertiser]  to  work  for  a  competitor 
in  an  attempt  to  “embarrass”  the 
newspaper.  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 

I  resigned  from  the  Advertiser  on 
April  4,  1989.  In  October  1989,  I 
accepted  fulltime  employment  com¬ 
pletely  outside  the  news  field  selling 
advertising.  I  became  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Advocate  in  March 
1990. 

D’Aquin  alleges  he  was  unaware  of 
my  claims  until  after  I  had  left  the 
Advertiser  “to  work  for  a  competi¬ 
tor.”  In  my  letter  of  resignation,  I 
informed  D’Aquin  I  was  owed  vaca¬ 
tion  pay  and  that  I  expected  prompt 
payment  of  all  “other  monies”  owed 
me  that  were  unpaid. 

D’Aquin  was  also  clearly  aware  of 
my  claim  prior  to  my  association 
with  the  Advocate  because  I  filed  a 


claim  against  the  Advertiser  with  the 
U.S.  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  April 
1989.  Incidentally,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  investigator  also  ruled  in  my 
favor,  stating  the  Advertiser  owed  my 
unpaid  overtime. 

Your  breakdown  of  the  award  is 
also  not  entirely  accurate.  E&P  stated 
the  award  included  $400  in  court 
costs.  Pending  outcome  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  appeal,  they  will  be  required  to 
pay  that  $400,  plus  all  additional  court 
costs. 

The  Advertiser  has  indeed  ap¬ 
pealed  the  ruling,  however,  both  my 
attorney  and  I  are  confident  the 
appellate  court  will  uphold  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

Arden  Allen  Dufilho 

No  sense 

Richard  Timmons  wrote  about 
common  sense  in  a  letter  in  your  Dec. 
14  edition,  but  he  obviously  doesn’t 
have  much  of  it. 

The  locker  room  scene  is  not  about 
“buns  and  weenies.”  It  happens  to  be 
a  place  where  work  is  done.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  law  that  female 
sportwriters  be  granted  equal  ac¬ 
cess — it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense 
for  sports  leagues  to  see  that  all  writ¬ 
ers  are  treated  with  civility. 

Further,  I  am  tired  of  people  like 
Mr.  Timmons  raising  the  bogus  issue 


of  men  being  allowed  in  women’s 
locker  rooms,  like  some  little  kid  say¬ 
ing,  “You  show  me  yours,  and  I’ll 
show  you  mine.” 

When  there  are  women’s  profes¬ 
sional  sports  leagues,  and  millions  of 
people  have  as  much  interest  in  them 
as  they  have  now  in  the  men’s  profes¬ 
sional  sports  leagues.  I’m  sure  we’ll 
take  that  matter  up.  Until  then,  let’s 
just  worry  about  assuring  access  for 
our  writers,  all  of  them. 

Ira  Miller 

(Miller  is  president  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Football  Writers  of  America.) 

Corrections 

An  article  in  the  Dec.  21  issue  of 
E&P  made  an  incorrect  reference  to 
the  Goss  MLX  press.  Its  page-size 
single-form  roller  is  unsuited  to  col¬ 
lect  runs.  The  press  was  designed 
strictly  for  the  Japanese  market, 
where  newspapers  are  traditionally 
produced  in  straight  runs. 

4c  ^ 

E&P  incorrectly  reported  (Jan.  4, 
P.  58)  that  the  New  York  Times  agreed 
to  a  contract  with  its  mailers  union.  In 
fact  the  settlement  was  with  drivers 
represented  by  the  Newspaper  &  Mail 
Deliverers’  Union  of  New  York  and 
vicinity. 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

A  code  of  wartime  practices  for 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  was  released  by  Byron 
Price,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  who  called  for  “some  sacrifice 
of  the  journalistic  enterprise  of  ordin¬ 
ary  times”  but  promised  there  would 
be  no  “news  or  editorial  blackout.” 

“It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship  that  the  col¬ 
umns  of  American  publications  will 
remain  the  freest  in  the  world,  and 
will  tell  the  story  of  our  national  suc¬ 
cesses  and  shortcomings  accurately 
and  in  much  detail,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  said 
there  would  be  no  exemptions  for 
newsmen. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  17,  1942 
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The  Cox  Newspapers 

A  strong  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau,  along  with  the  18 
Cox  newspapers  in  Georgia, 

Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado, 

Florida  and  Ohio,  provide 
unbeatable  regional  news, 
features  and  columns. 

New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
^  America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
our  partners  -  The  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  24  daily  papers  in  10 
states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group. 


For  details;  Peggy  Walsh  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  1-800-972-3550 
229  W.  43rd  St.,  ninth  floor,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 
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The  Audiotex  Croup 


Talking  Newspapers  and  Telecommunications  Opportunities 
February  10-11, 1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 

Frank  Blethen,  Chairman,  CEO  and  Publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Telecommunications 
Committee  will  be  the  Keynote  Speaker  for  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on  enhancing  your  newspaper  with  voice,  fax 
and  on-line  services.  Here  is  why  you  should  attend: 

1.  In  a  time  of  increased  competition,  lagging  advertising  lineage  and  economic  slowdown,  you  need  to  find  ways  to  offer 
new  value-added  services  to  advertisers,  attract  readers  and  strengthen  your  position.  Talking  Newspapers  is  one 
potential  answer  that  can  help  you  generate  a  new  revenue  stream. 

2.  This  may  be  the  best  investment  you  will  make  in  1992.  At  this  working  conference,  you  will  experience  two  full  days 
that  will  help  you  understand  your  opportunities  in  voice,  fax  and  on-hne  services. 

3.  This  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the 
voice  and  electronic  information  services  market. 

Welcome,  Introduction  and  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  111,  Manning  Director,  The  Audiotex  Group,  Publisher  of  The  Kelsey  Report™  and  Conference  Chair 
Ashton  Phelps,  Jr.,  President/Publisher,  The  Times  Picayune  Publishing  Corp  •  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
W.  Terry  Mt^ire,  Senior  VP,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Can  There  Be  Growth  Through  Cooperation  Between  Newspapers  and  Telcos? 

Donald  MacKenzie,  President,  NYNEX  Information  Resources  Co.,  Chairman,  Yellow  P^es  Publishers  Association 

The  Best  Defense  is  a  Good  Offense-Newspapers  Enter  (a  part  of)  the  Telco  Business 

Bud  Bristow,  Director/Sales,  Gannett  Directory  Publications  •  Mark  Plakias,  VP,  Strategic  Telemedia 

Starting  Out-What  Do  You  Do  First? 

Janice  CaKert,  Director  of  Voice  Information  Services,  Chronicle  Publishing  •  Jim  Dible,  Publisher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 
Marsha  Stoltman,  Manager,  Dow  Jones  Voice  Information  Services  •  Connie  Salinas,  Personnel  Director,  The  Bryan/College  Station  Eagle 

Case  Study-A  Customized  Audiotex  Wake-Up  Call 

Mike  Silver,  Director,  Marketing  and  Business  Development,  Tribune  Company 

Remaining  the  #1  Information  Source 

Bud  Cakert,  National  Sales  Director,  Brite  Voice  Systems  •  Dan  Maitland,  VP/General  Manager,  Perception  Electronic  Publishing 
Michelle  Si^yn,  Product  Manner,  Associated  Press  Information  Services  •  Audrey  Weil,  VP,  Development,  America  Online 

Providing  Additional  Reader  Services 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information  Services  •  Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Dr.  Joel  Myers,  President,  Accu-Weather,  Inc.  •  Aurie  Maramaldi,  General  Manager-Products  Group,  MCI  Information  Resources 

Generating  New  Revenue/Profit  Sources 

Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manager,  The  Sacramento  Bee 

Mark  Garvey,  Produa  Manager,  Audiotex  Services,  NYNEX  Telesector  Resources  Group  •  Rick  Parkhill,  President,  InfoText  Publishing,  Inc. 
Joe  Sulmar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation  •  Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

Creating  New/Additional  Advertising  Opportunities  and  the  Future  of  Telecommunications  Services 
Sean  Breen,  Manager,  Audio  Services,  The  Miami  Herald  •  Mike  James,  Director,  Sales  &  Operations,  Micro  Voice  Applications 
Pat  Lynch,  Director  of  Marketing,  Sprint  TeleMedia  •  Andrew  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

Peter  Winter,  Senior  VP,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  •  Henry  K.  "Buzz "  Wurzer,  Marketing  Director,  Hearst  Corporation 


For  more  information  on  the  Conference  or  a  copy  of 
"24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers",  call  Kim  Werner,  215-297-1000 
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ANPA-Ad  Bureau  to  merge 

Leadership  agrees  to  combine  the  nation's  two  iargest  newspaper 
associations  to  more  efficientiy  deai  with  industry  affairs 


The  newspaper  industry's  brass  announced  the  proposed  merger  at  a  New 
York  City  press  conference  on  Jan.  14. 


By  George  Gameau 

Leaders  of  the  nation’s  two  largest 
newspaper  associations  called  a  press 
conference  in  New  York  City  this 
week  to  announce  their  marriage. 

The  boards  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  said 
they  had  agreed  to  merge  in  an  effort 
to  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
deal  with  the  industry’s  daunting 
problems.  They  include  declining 
household  penetration  and  market 
share,  the  threat  of  telephone-based 
advertising  and,  more  immediately, 
declining  association  membership 
and  a  national  recession. 

Calling  the  merger  “a  momentous 
undertaking  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,”  ANPA  chairman  Robert  Erburu 
said  it  was  designed  “to  create  a 
single,  cost-efficient  organization  that 
will  be  responsive  to  all  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase 
our  effectiveness  in  representing  our 
industry  to  both  the  government  and 
the  advertising  community.” 


The  plan  calls  for  the  groups  to 
become  the  American  Newspaper 
Association  on  July  1,  pending 
approval  by  ANPA’s  1,323  member 
newspapers,  mostly  dailies,  and 
NAB’s  633  mostly  larger  papers. 

Passage  is  expected  since  the 
boards  approved  the  merger  nearly 
unanimously,  with  just  one  absten¬ 
tion,  and  board  members  represent 
the  leadership  of  the  nation’s  largest 
publishing  companies. 

The  groups  effectively  merged  im¬ 
mediately  under  a  joint  management 


agreement  while  final  details  were 
being  worked  out  and  meetings  were 
being  scheduled  around  the  country 
to  explain  the  new  organization. 

The  merger  speeds  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  industry  associa¬ 
tions,  with  combined  budgets  near 
$40  million,  under  one  management 
and  name. 

NAB  was  already  in  the  process  of 
absorbing  six  associations:  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classsified  Ad¬ 


vertising  Managers,  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association, 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives,  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Associ¬ 
ation,  Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op 
Network,  Newspaper  Research 
Council. 

They  were  scheduled  to  merge  July 
1  under  the  name  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Inc.  (NMI). 

Members  of  the  independent 
groups  also  must  vote  on  the  merger. 

Several  people  said  the  ANPA- 


NAB  merger  came  as  no  surprise, 
except  that  it  came  sooner  than 
expected. 

The  restructuring  of  the  newspaper 
industry  associations  was  developed 
during  two  years  of  studies  by  the 
consulting  firm  Booz  Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Booz  Allen  identified  seven  op¬ 
tions,  ranging  from  maintaining  the 
status  quo  to  a  total  merger  of  ANPA 
and  NAB  membership,  staff  and  gov¬ 
ernance. 

The  newspaper  industry  initially 
opted  for  a  moderate  plan  of  realign¬ 
ing  NAB  with  the  other  newspaper 
associations. 

ANPA  and  NAB  officers  told  the 
press  conference  that,  since  plans  for 
NMI  were  announced  last  year,  they 
had  decided  to  expand  the  merger  to 
include  ANPA,  thus  subjecting  the 
industry  to  one  restructuring  rather 
than  merging  ANPA  and  NMI  later. 

No  opposition  was  apparent. 

“The  virtually  unanimous  feeling  in 
the  industry  is  that  one  association  is 
the  most  effective  representative,” 
said  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III,  NAB  chair¬ 
man  and  chairman  of  Media  General 
Inc. 

“I  think  this  is  an  excellent  move 
for  the  business,”  said  ICMA  presi¬ 
dent  Harry  Woldt,  who  is  vice  presi- 
(See  MERGER  on  page  8) 


The  merger  speeds  the  consolidation  of  newspaper 
industry  associations,  with  combined  budgets  near 
$40  miilion,  under  one  management  and  name. 


John  Curley  (third  from  left)  vice  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  chairman,  president  and  CEO  of  Gannett  Co.,  is  pictured  with  the 
trio  who  will  hold  the  top  positions  in  the  newly  proposed  American  Newspaper 
Association.  They  include  from  left:  Leonard  Forman,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  president,  who  will  become  ANA's  chief  operating  officer;  Cathleen 
Black,  ANPA  president  and  CEO,  who  will  hold  those  titles  at  ANA  and  will  run 
ANPA  and  NAB  until  the  merger  takes  place,-  and  Frank  Bennack,  incoming 
chairman  of  ANA  and  president  and  CEO  of  Hearst  Corp. 


Merger 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


dent  of  circulation  at  Newsday.  ‘This 
is  now  truly  a  unified  organization  for 
the  industry.”  He  expected  ICMA 
members  would  approve. 

ANA’s  board  will  consist  of  the 
ANPA  and  NAB  boards  plus  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  of  the  six  mar¬ 
keting  groups,  which  will  function  as 
“councils”  within  ANA. 

“By  becoming  part  of  this  larger 
organization,”  INAME  president  and 
Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel  senior 
vice  president  for  marketing  Beverly 
Klein  said,  “our  members  will  have 
greater  impact  on  industry-wide  sales 
and  marketing  development  efforts.” 

A  number  of  groups  representing 
editors  and  other  newsroom  workers 
remain  independent. 

David  Lawrence  Jr.,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  chairman  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  called  ANA  “vital  to  the 
future  of  our  business”  but  foresaw  no 
ASNE  role  in  it. 

While  they  do  communicate  and 
work  toward  common  goals,  news 
and  business  functions  at  all  good 
newspapers  are  generally  separate, 
he  said,  and  that  separation  should  be 
reflected  in  their  associations. 

“It  makes  sense  to  have  separate 
missions,  and  they  can  coexist  quite 
separately  under  the  same  roof,”  he 
said. 

Cathleen  P.  Black,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  will  retain  those  titles 
at  ANA  and  will  run  ANPA  and  NAB 
until  the  merger  takes  effect. 


Who’S  ANA? 

With  the  new  name  of  American 
Newspaper  Association,  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  unified  representative 
to  the  world  shares  the  same 
acronym — ANA — of  an  advertising 
group  and  an  airline. 

“We  think  it  must  have  been  an 
inadvertent  error,”  said  a  spokesman 
for  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  the  81 -year-old  group  rep¬ 
resenting  nearly  300  advertisers. 

An  official  with  that  group  confi¬ 
dentially  expressed  concern  that  the 
two  groups  might  get  confused.  Both 
lobby  Congress  and  take  legal  posi¬ 
tions  involving  such  First  Amend¬ 
ment  issues  as  freedom  of  commercial 
speech  in  advertising. 

The  other  ANA,  heavily  advertised 
by  its  acronym,  is  the  Japanese  airline 
All  Nippon  Airlines. 

Nobody  could  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  at  its  New  York  office. 


NAB  president  Leonard  P.  For¬ 
man,  will  become  ANA’s  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer. 

“This  should  send  a  strong  signal  to 
our  competitors  that  the  newspaper 
industry  plans  to  work  together  to 
aggressively  serve  our  readers  and  to 
increase  our  share  of  advertising  in 
the  competitive  marketplace,”  Black 
said  in  press  release. 

Explaining  that  plans  for  a 
“streamlined,  more  efficient  organi¬ 
zation”  were  still  in  the  making,  offi¬ 
cers  declined  to  say  how  many,  if  any, 
association  employees  would  lose 
their  jobs. 

ANPA  employs  150  people  from  its 
headquarters  in  Reston,  Va.,  and 
NAB  employs  100  at  its  New  York 
headquarters.  In  1990,  ANPA  staffing 
was  169,  NAB  132. 

The  proposed  reorganization  calls 
for  a  new,  unified  dues  structure 
based  on  circulation. 

Erburu,  who  is  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Times  Mirror  Co.,  said  dues  will 
remain  static  during  a  one-year  transi¬ 
tion  period,  and  new  dues  will  be 
phased  in  over  two  years. 

The  new  structure  will  mean  some 
companies  will  pay  more  and  some 
will  pay  less  but  the  average  dues  will 
decline.  Costs  will  decline  more  for 
papers  that  belonged  to  multiple  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Dues  are  progressive,  with  larger 
companies  paying  proportionally 
higher  dues.  The  dues  cap,  which 


favored  large  groups  and  discouraged 
independent  papers,  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Officers  told  the  press  conference 
that  they  expected  revenues  from 
dues  would  decline  under  ANA — but 
only  slightly. 

A  typical  newspaper  over  500,000 
circulation  was  paying  $144,000  a 
year  in  dues  and  travel  involving 
NAB,  $89,000  for  ANPA. 

The  nation’s  largest  newspaper 
group,  Gannett,  was  pumping  over  $3 
million  into  ANPA  and  NAB. 

Currently,  revenues  of  $19  million 
at  ANPA  and  $14  million  at  NAB 
are  78%  derived  from  dues.  The  rest 
comes  from  fees  from  training  and 
other  services  and  about  $4  million 
from  ANPA’s  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference. 

With  the  six  marketing  groups,  the 
newspaper  industry  associations 
were  spending  about  $40  million  a 
year. 

ANPA’s  $19  million  budget  was 
growing  by  11.4%  a  year  since  1985, 
compared  with  4.8%  at  NAB. 

The  Booz  Allen  study  identified 
savings  of  $1.3  million  if  ANPA  and 
NAB  just  merged  their  administrative 
functions. 

The  merger  will  actually  be  a  re¬ 
unification,  since  ANPA  formed  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  1913  and  it 
became  independent  in  1950,  Forman 
said. 

(See  MERGER  on  page  43) 
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Former  Arizona  governor  still  plans  to  start  newspaper 


Former  Arizona  Governor  Evan 
Mecham  said  his  new  daily  newspa¬ 
per  will  start  up  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  of  this  year  despite  his  clos¬ 
ing  of  its  Phoenix  office  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Mecham  told  E&P  in  a  phone  inter¬ 
view  Jan.  7  that  he  was  awaiting  out- 
of-state  funding  for  the  paper  to  be 
called  Arizona  Newsday. 

In  early  December  of  last  year,  he 
shut  down  the  building  where  he  and  a 
small  group  of  employees  had  been 
planning  the  newspaper.  He  told  the 
Arizona  Republic  he  had  not  paid  rent 
on  the  office  space  for  two  months. 

Mecham,  a  long-standing  foe  of 


Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  said  his  goal  is  to  publish  a 
paper  that  “will  give  us  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  publish  the  truth  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  shape  people’s  minds  the  way 
the  Republic  and  Gazette  do.  They’re 
the  worst  papers  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country.” 

Mecham,  who  owned  newspapers 
in  Arizona  before  going  into  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business  and  politics,  said 
Arizona  Newsday  stories  “will  be 
short  and  to  the  point,  leaving  out 
opinion.  With  the  other  two  papers, 
facts  are  secondary.  We’ll  find  out 
who  wears  the  white  hat  and  who 
wears  the  black  hat.” 


In  1988,  Mecham  became  the  first 
Arizona  governor  to  be  impeached 
after  the  state  Senate  determined  that 
he  had  obstructed  justice  during  an 
investigation  involving  loans  to  his 
auto  agency.  The  conservative  Re¬ 
publican  blamed  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  for  launching  a  vendetta 
against  him. 

Asked  for  comment  on  Mecham’s 
charge  that  the  Republic  is  one-sided, 
managing  editor  John  F.  Oppedahl 
replied: 

“On  the  contrary,  1  think  our  re¬ 
porting  has  been  eminently  fair  and 
evenhanded,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  Mr.  Mecham.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Rockwell  says  DEV  Improperly  using  protected  Information 


DEV  Industries  Inc.  is  improperly 
using  court-protected  information  in 
its  antitrust  lawsuit  against  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  Rockwell 
charges  in  recently  filed  court  papers. 

In  its  first  formal  response  to 
DEV’s  lawsuit,  Rockwell  is  asking 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harry  D. 
Leinenweber  to  strike  portions  of  the 
DEV  complaint. 

Rockwell  says  several  allegations 
in  DEV’s  complaint  are  based  on 
information  obtained  by  DEV  during 
pretrial  discovery  for  its  defense  of  a 
long-running  trade-secrets  lawsuit 
Rockwell  is  pursuing  against  DEV. 

Rockwell  says  the  information  is 
protected  by  a  court  order  forbidding 
its  use  outside  of  the  case. 


The  Rockwell  motion  to  strike, 
filed  Jan.  2  in  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  in 
Chicago,  says  DEV’s  “use  of  these 
discovery  documents  and  depositions 

E&P's  News  Tech  regular 
section  begins  on  Page  28. 

to  initiate  separate  litigation  is  bla¬ 
tantly  contemptuous,  impertinent  and 
scandalous.” 

In  early  November,  DEV  filed  its 
lawsuit  charging  Rockwell  Graphics 
with  antitrust  violations,  industrial 
espionage,  product  disparagement, 
and  deceptive  trade  practices  {E&P, 
Dec.  7,  1991,  P.  32).  The  action  in 


effect  opened  a  second  front  in  the 
long-running  legal  war  between  DEV 
and  Rockwell  that  began  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1  984  when  Rockwell  filed  a  suit 
accusing  DEV  of  stealing  Rockwell 
trade  secrets. 

In  its  response  to  the  DEV  lawsuit, 
Rockwell  attorneys  also  asked  the 
court  to  dismiss  individual  claims 
brought  against  Rockwell  Graphics 
president  James  D.  Cavanaugh,  retir¬ 
ing  vice  president  Lester  A.  Kraft, 
vice  president  Thomas  E.  Roberts, 
and  assistant  secretary  R.  Paul  Eck. 

Rockwell  argues  the  DEV  com¬ 
plaint  “is  devoid  of  any  factual  allega¬ 
tion  that  any  of  these  individuals  did 
anything.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Royko:  Boston  Globe  columnist  is  ripping  me  off 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  Tribune  columnist  Mike 
Royko  says  his  counterpart  on  the 
Boston  Globe,  Mike  Barnicle,  has 
ripped  him  off  —  again. 

This  time,  Royko  charges,  Barnicle 
reached  far  into  the  past  to  appropri¬ 
ate  a  Royko  fable  that  first  made  its 
appearance  about  30  years  ago  in  the 
now  defunct  Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  Royko’ s  Yuletide  column,  an 
unemployed  man  named  Joe  and  a 
pregnant  woman  name  Mary  wander 
the  mean  streets  of  Chicago  in  vain 
attempts  to  get  help  from  public  agen¬ 
cies. 

This  past  Dec.  22,  Barnicle  pub¬ 


lished  a  column  about  a  Joey  and  a 
pregnant  Mary,  who  wander  the  mean 
streets  of  Boston  as  they  are  mugged, 
turned  away  from  a  full  homeless 
shelter  and  helped  only  by  a  police¬ 
man  who  gives  them  $20. 

In  interviews  with  the  Globe’s 
rival,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  with 
Washington  Post  media  writer  How¬ 
ard  Kurtz,  Royko  charged  the  idea 
was  lifted  from  his  own  column, 
which  was  rerun  annually  for  years  in 
Chicago  and  has  been  anthologized  in 
a  Royko  collection. 

For  Royko  the  column  was  another 
example  of  Barnicle  lifting  his  ideas. 

“Barnicle  usually  takes  the  idea 
and  theme  and  makes  enough  changes 


so  the  quality  deteriorates  and  he  still 
fills  the  space,”  Royko  told  Kurtz. 

Royko  was  on  vacation  and  un¬ 
reachable  by  E&P. 

However,  Barnicle  and  his  newspa¬ 
per  vigorously  dispute  the  accusa¬ 
tion. 

“I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him. 
He’s  one  of  the  best  columnist  in  the 
country,  but  I’ve  been  doing  this  for 
20  f- — g  years  —  and  I  ain’t  stealing 
from  him,”  Barnicle  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

“I’ve  never  seen  that  column.  I 
don’t  get  the  Tribune  and  I  only  see 
him  .  .  .  when  we  run  him,  which  is 
too  infrequently.  But  it’s  not  exactly 
(See  ROYKO  on  page  45) 
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Quarterback  sues  paper 
for  use  of  photo  in  promo 

San  Francisco  49ers  quarterback  Joe  Montana  has  sued 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  charging  that  it 
featured  his  picture  without  his  permission  in  promotional 
posters  sold  to  readers  for  $5. 

The  complaint  filed  by  Montana’s  attorney,  Robert  L. 
Mezetti,  alleges  that  the  newspaper  invaded  Montana's 
privacy,  took  advantage  of  his  fame,  and  made  a  profit  by 
selling  the  posters. 

Mercury  News  executive  editor  Bob  Ingle  termed  the 
lawsuit  “absurd.”  Ingle  recalled  that  Montana’s  lawyer 
has  complained  about  two  posters  that  are  versions  of  two 
pages  of  the  newspaper.  One,  he  said,  displays  the  front 
page  the  day  after  the  49ers  won  the  1990  Superbowl  and 
the  other  is  the  cover  of  a  subsequent  souvenir  section. 

“We  don’t  think  we’ve  violated  any  law  or  any  of  Joe 
Montana’s  commercial  rights  by  reprinting  reproductions 
of  our  own  paper,  which  was  reporting  on  a  nationally 
broadcast  sporting  event,”  Ingle  said. 

Ingle  also  challenged  the  suit’s  assertion  of  profit-mak¬ 
ing  on  the  posters. 

“You  don’t  make  money  [by  selling  the  posters]  at 
$5,”  he-said.  “We  normally  price  these  things  to  cover  our 
costs.  We  may  make  a  little  on  one  and  lose  a  little  on 
another.” 

Montana  has  filed  several  other  suits  against  companies 
that  have  used  his  name,  likeness  or  jersey  number  with¬ 
out  authorization  or  payment  of  royalties. 

Federal  prosecutors 
seek  NBC  News  tapes 

Faced  with  dismissal  of  a  major  drug-bust  case,  federal 
prosecutors  are  seeking  to  obtain  NBC  News  tapes  of  the 
government  stakeout  that  led  to  a  raid  on  a  narcotics 
cache. 

The  arrest  of  five  suspects  last  June  led  to  what  has  been 
called  the  largest  heroin  seizure  in  U.S.  history. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Vaughn  R.  Walker  in  San  Francisco 
has  threatened  to  throw  the  case  out  of  court  unless  the 
NBC  recordings  are  introduced  as  evidence.  He  approved 
the  government’s  request  for  a  subpoena  of  the  tapes, 
ordering  the  network  to  produce  all  video  and  audiotapes 
it  had  made  during  a  monthlong  surveillance. 

Defense  attorneys  have  asked  for  the  tapes,  saying  they 
may  reveal  evidence  that  will  exonerate  their  clients  as 
suspects  in  the  seizure  of  1 ,500  pounds  of  heroin  valued  at 
about  $4  billion.  The  dope  allegedly  had  been  shipped  from 
Asia  to  the  port  of  Oakland. 

NBC  spokeswoman  Katherine  McQuay  issued 
this  statement  when  phoned  by  E&P:  “We  have  not  seen 
the  subpoena  yet  but  we  intend  to  provide  everything  we 
have  broadcast.  It  is  our  understanding  that  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  everything  that  the  government  is  seeking.” 

She  declined  to  comment  on  whether  the  network  will 
give  up  material  that  was  not  broadcast. 

According  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Customs 
officials  in  Washington  said  they  reluctantly  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  NBC  on  the  surveillance  after  the 
network  revealed  that  it  knew  U.S.  agents  had  intercepted 
a  half-ton  of  “China  white”  heroin  at  the  Oakland  port. 

NBC,  Customs  officials  said,  threatened  to  break  the 
story  immediately  if  its  crew  were  denied  access  to  a 
stakeout  operation. 

The  Chronicle  said  Customs  agents  met  two  NBC  cam¬ 
era  crews  at  San  Francisco  International  Airport  and  took 
them  to  an  East  Bay  warehouse,  where  the  heroin  was 
stashed. 
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McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

13.00 

11.875 

9.25 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

11.50 

10.375 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

26.125 

22.00 

13.00 

Reuters  (c) 

57.625 

58.125 

40.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.75 

17.125 

18.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.875 

16.50 

16.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.125 

14.00 

16.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.875 

22.25 

22.50 
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22.75 

23.125 
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(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doiiars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Doiiars 

Prepared  Tor  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Working  out  of  a  nearby  motel,  NBC  cameras  video¬ 
taped  pictures  of  suspects  visting  the  warehouse,  it  was 
reported.  At  one  point,  the  newspaper  said,  a  Customs 
agent  borrowed  an  NBC  camera  and  shot  footage  for  the 
network.  After  the  arrest  was  made,  NBC  aired  a  story, 
using  both  its  own  crew’s  tape  and  that  of  the  agent. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  John  W.  Kennedy  said  in  court 
that  “I  don’t  believe  there’s  anything  exculpatory  on 
those  tapes.” 

Dividends 

Directors  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  on  Jan.  9  declared 
a  $1.05  regular  quarterly  dividend.  It  is  payable  Feb.  7  to 
shareholders  of  record  as  of  Jan.  24. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  has  increased  its  quarterly  per- 
share  dividend  by  '/20  to  13.50  a  share.  It  is  payable  Feb.  3 
to  holders  of  common  and  class  B  common  stock  as  of 
Jan.  15. 
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More  plagiarism  incidents  piague  Texas  daiiy 


By  Steve  Polilli 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  has  acknowledged  two  recent 
instances  of  plagiarism  despite  a  re¬ 
vised  attribution  after  the  July  firing 
of  a  columnist. 

Political  writer  James  Walker,  a  1 3- 
year  veteran  at  the  paper,  resigned 
after  a  story  that  used  quotes  from  a 
television  report  and  another  newspa¬ 
per  without  attribution  had  appeared 
under  his  byline,  said  Star-Telegram 
managing  editor  Mary  Jo  Meisner. 

Editorial  writer  Bill  Youngblood 
was  suspended  for  one  week  after  he 
had  written  an  unsigned  editorial  that 
borrowed  an  unattributed  passage 


Picayune  and  another  that  had  been 
reported  by  a  Louisiana  television 
station.  The  quotes,  discovered  by  a 
Star-Telegram  editor  who  was  read¬ 
ing  the  New  Orleans  paper,  were 
attributed  to  the  speakers  but  not  to 
the  earlier  stories. 

Walker  declined  to  discuss  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  the  story  or  his  resignation. 

“A  problem  developed  over  a  story 
of  mine  and  it  couldn’t  be  resolved 
any  other  way  [than  resignation].  1 
made  an  error  in  judgment,”  he  said, 
after  expressing  his  dismay  at  bring¬ 
ing  unfavorable  publicity  on  the 
newspaper.  “I  don’t  have  any  hard 
feelings  at  all  toward  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram.” 


“Obviously  we’ve  had  several  incidents  here,  but 
we’re  no  worse  than  anywhere  else,”  she  said.  “I  think 
there’s  a  problem  with  plagiarism  in  the  business.” 


from  a  New  York  Times  opinion 
piece,  said  editorial  director  Paul 
Harral.  The  Times  story  ran  on  a  page 
facing  the  editorial. 

Both  Walker’s  story  and  the 
Youngblood  editorial  concerned 
David  Duke’s  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  the  Louisiana  governorship. 

Columnist  Kattie  Sherrod,  who 
joined  the  Star-Telegram  in  1969,  was 
fired  for  a  June  column  with  several 
paragraphs  that  used  content  from, 
and  whose  style  closely  followed,  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  ant 
behavior  at  the  National  Zoo  (E&P, 
Aug.  17,  1991). 

Sherrod  denied  any  attempt  to  pla¬ 
giarize  the  Post,  claiming  she  took 
notes  from  a  radio  report  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  she  used  as  a  parable  for 
human  behavior.  She  said  the  Star- 
Telegram  used  the  incident  as  a  pre¬ 
text  to  dismiss  a  vocal  critic. 

The  Business  Press,  a  weekly  Fort 
Worth  business  publication,  reported 
in  November  that  the  Star-Telegram 
made  a  financial  settlement  with 
Sherrod  over  the  controversial  firing. 
Terms  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
attributed  to  unnamed  sources,  were 
not  disclosed.  Neither  Sherrod  nor 
newspaper  officials  would  discuss  the 
matter. 

According  to  a  correction.  Walk¬ 
er’s  story  about  Duke’s  political  cam¬ 
paign  used  two  quotes  that  had  first 
appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Times 

(Polilli  is  a  free-lance  journalist.) 
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Youngblood’s  editorial  on  the 
Duke  gubernatorial  bid  drew  from  the 
Times  column  written  by  Jason  Berry 
but  was  found  to  have  correctly 
attributed  the  passage  in  early  drafts, 
said  Harral.  In  the  course  of  trying  to 
fit  the  editorial  on  the  page,  Young¬ 
blood  cut  the  attribution. 

Youngblood  declined  to  discuss  the 


incident  other  than  to  admit  he  made 
“a  mistake”  when  fitting  the  story  on 
the  page. 

Harral  said  the  rules  of  attribution 
are  very  clear  on  reporting  an  event, 
but  are  more  difficult  for  opinion  writ¬ 
ers  who,  by  the  definition  of  the  job, 
draw  information  from  numerous 
sources. 

“It’s  all  a  lot  harder  for  a  writer 
who  has  read  five  or  six  newspapers 
that  day,”  he  remarked. 

Following  the  Sherrod  firing,  a 
Star-Telegram  committee  developed 
a  “more  extensive”  set  of  attribution 
guidelines,  said  Meisner.  The  several 
pages  of  policy  were  distributed  to  all 
staff  members  prior  to  the  two  recent 
problems. 

Meisner,  a  former  Washington  Post 
city  editor,  said  plagiarism  is  no  more 
of  a  problem  at  the  Star-Telegram 
than  at  any  other  newspaper. 

“Obviously  we’ve  had  several  inci¬ 
dents  here,  but  we’re  no  worse  than 
anywhere  else,”  she  said.  “1  think 
there’s  a  problem  with  plagiarism  in 
the  business.  Plagiarism  is  being  rec¬ 
ognized  now  and  dealt  with  more  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Everyone  is 
more  sensitized  to  it  and  takes  it  more 
seriously.” 

She  declined  to  speculate  why  all 
three  incidents  at  the  paper  involved 
experienced,  senior  journalists. 


Maxwell’s  sons  refuse  to  testify 
in  parliamentary  hearings 


The  late  Robert  Maxwell’s  sons, 
Ian  and  Kevin,  have  refused  to  testify 
in  parliamentary  hearings  about  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  missing  from  pension 
funds  of  their  father’s  companies. 

Kevin  Maxwell’s  lawyer,  George 
Carman,  said  he  expected  criminal 
charges  to  be  filed.  To  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  self-incrimination,  the  sons 
were  advised  by  their  attorneys  not  to 
testify.  The  sons  already  face  civil 
suits  holding  them  liable  for  siphoning 
$90  million  from  Mirror  Group  News¬ 
papers  PLC. 

Both  sons  were  directors  of  Mirror 
Group  and  held  other  positions  at 
companies  in  their  father’s  media 
companies  around  the  world. 

A  committee  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  investigating  how  to  protect 
pension  funds  in  Great  Britain.  Max¬ 
well  may  have  looted  $  1 .4  billion  from 
pension  and  other  funds  of  Mirror 
Group,  and  other  public  and  private 


companies  he  owned  or  controlled. 

Maxwell  died  mysteriously  after 
disappearing  last  Nov.  5  from  his 
yacht  in  waters  off  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands. 

A  Spanish  autopsy  ruled  out  mur¬ 
der  but  failed  to  determine  positively 
the  cause  of  death.  It  identified  a 
series  of  cardiovascular  problems 
that  probably  caused  a  heart  attack. 

In  other  developments,  the  French 
weekly  magazine  Paris  Match  pub¬ 
lished  pictures  of  Maxwell’s  badly 
bruised  face.  The  photos,  along  with 
statements  from  doctors,  were  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  report  of  a  second 
autopsy,  conducted  in  Israel  before 
the  burial. 

The  bruises,  which  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  autopsy,  heightened 
speculation  he  may  have  been  killed. 

“You  don’t  end  up  in  that  state  by 
falling  overboard,”  the  magazine 
(See  MAXWELL  on  page  43) 
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Dan  Neville  of  Newsday  explains  the  electronic  darkroom 
to  Notolyo  Yermilino  from  Fotokhroniko  TASS. 

Photo  by  Jim  Peppier/Newsdoy 


Albert  Pushkorev  (center),  o  photographer  for  TASS, 
speaks  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  John  Gatlin  (left)  outside  a 
downtown  Phoenix  homeless  shelter,  with  the  help  of  inter¬ 
preter  Dennis  Andres  (right). 

Photo  by  Atork  Henle/The  Phoenix  Gazette 


Jose  Lopez  of  the  New  York  Times  uses  sign  language  to 
explain  events  at  a  press  conference  to  free-lance  photogra¬ 
pher  Pavel  Krivtsov. 

Photo  by  George  Tames/The  New  York  Times 


At  a  press  conference  called  by  former  D.C.  Mayor 
Marion  Barry,  Boris  Kaufmann  of  the  Moscow  News  finds 
interest  in  something  other  than  the  featured  speaker. 

Photo  by  Sharon  Notoli/The  Washington  Times 


By  Debra  Gersh 

When  a  group  of  photographers 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  spent  a 
week  with  some  of  their  U.S.  counter¬ 
parts,  the  language  barrier  soon 
melted  and  two  groups  of  people, 
most  of  whom  do  not  speak  the 
other’s  language,  found  themselves 
communicating  through  pictures  and 
sign  language. 

“The  whole  thing  was  about  our 
medium,  not  really  our  words  and 
language,  other  than  the  visual  lan¬ 
guage,”  explained  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  photographer  Todd  Bucha¬ 
nan,  who  hosted  photographer  Ana¬ 
toly  Semekhin  of  Sverdlovskbum 
Srals  in  Siberia. 

The  program  was  set  up  as  a  one- 
on-one  exchange.  U.S.  photogra¬ 
phers  hosted  their  counterparts  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  at  their 
newspapers  and  in  their  homes 


Igor  Utkin  from  Soviet  Sport, 
TASS,  shoots  the  action  off  the  field 
at  a  Washington  Redskins  game. 

Photo  by  John  McDonnell/The  Woshington  Post 


around  the  country  for  about  a  week. 
The  interchange  was  not  conducted 
through  a  professional  organization, 
but  did  receive  a  $30,000  grant  from 
the  Freedom  Forum,  explained  James 
Dooley,  chief  photo  editor  at  News- 
day,  who  co-chaired  the  event  with 
USA  Today  managing  editor/graphics 
and  photography  Richard  Curtis. 

Dooley  and  Curtis  were  part  of  a 
group  of  about  10  U.S.  photo  editors 
who  were  invited  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  for  a  conference  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Contacts  made  at  that 
meeting  led  to  a  reciprocal  visit  from 
the  Soviet  photographers,  Dooley 
said,  noting  that  many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hosts  also  were  part  of  that  origi¬ 
nal  meeting. 

The  visiting  photographers  were 
not  here  on  vacation,  however.  They 
worked  right  alongside  their  hosts, 
and  a  number  of  their  photos  were 
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printed  in  the  newspapers  they 
worked  with. 

One  of  them,  Sergei  Edisherashvile, 
a  photographer  for  Sakinform  in  Tbil¬ 
isi,  Georgia,  had  some  of  his  images 
from  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  fire  moved 
on  the  Associated  Press  wire.  His 
host,  Olga  Shalygin,  is  an  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  based  in  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

The  meeting  was  attended  not  only 
by  professional  photojournalists,  but 
also  by  an  educator  and  by  a  student 
from  Moscow  State  University. 

As  Margarita  Vinogradova,  senior 


photo  editor  of  Echo  of  the  Planet 
magazine  and  photojournalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Moscow  State  University 
explained,  the  students  there  are 
being  trained  adequately,  but  they 
have  limited  access  to  supplies,  espe¬ 
cially  modern  equipment,  and  they 
face  a  declining  job  market  after  they 
graduate. 

One  student,  however,  Mikhail 
Bogachev,  who  was  hosted  by  USA 
Today  photo  editor  Dennis  Gainer, 
went  back  to  Moscow  with  an  assign¬ 
ment  from  USA  Today  to  produce  a 


photo  essay  about  a  Russian  couple 
about  to  be  married. 

“The  gap  between  Soviet  and 
American  journalists  is  very  small 
and  closing  fast,”  said  Vincent  Alabi- 
so,  AP  executive  photo  editor,  at  the 
final  day’s  meeting  with  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  at  USA  Today.  Alabiso  im¬ 
plored  the  visiting  photographers  not 
to  be  swept  up  by  technology  and  to 
be  careful  to  maintain  their  style. 

“Never  forget,  your  work  is  your 
contribution  to  history,”  he  said. 


Newspaper  profits  down — but  still  high 

Veronis,  Sublet  report  shows  some  reason  for  optimism 


Newspapers  suffered  bigger  oper¬ 
ating  profit  declines  than  any  other 
medium  in  1990  but,  because  they 
were  so  profitable  to  start,  they  still 
yield  among  the  highest  returns  on 
assets  of  any  medium,  according  to  a 
report  by  New  York  investment 
bankers  Veronis,  Suhler  Inc. 

The  report,  an  annual  survey  of 
communications  companies  that  file 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  said  total  pretax  oper¬ 
ating  profits  at  newspapers  plunged 
20.4%  in  1990  to  $2.7  billion,  on 
revenues  of  $19  billion. 

Likewise,  profit  margins  dropped 
21%  for  newspapers  in  1990,  losing 
3.6  percentage  points  and  leaving 
average  operating  profits  at  14.1%  of 
revenues — fourth  highest  of  the  nine 
media  tracked.  Cable  television 
earned  the  highest  margins,  16.2%  of 
revenues. 

Since  1986,  when  newspaper  oper¬ 
ating  profits  averaged  18.7%,  margins 
fell  faster  at  newspapers,  down  4.6%, 
than  any  other  medium. 

However,  even  after  suffering  the 
worst  profit  declines  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  business,  Veronis  Suhler 
president  John  Suhler  said,  newspa¬ 
pers  continued  to  yield  among  the 
best  returns  on  assets. 

Newspapers  led  all  other  media  in 
ratios  of  operating  earnings  to  assets, 
and  were  second  to  business  informa¬ 
tion  services  in  ratios  of  cash  flow  to 
assets. 

“Even  though  they  ain’t  what  they 
used  to  be,”  Suhler  said,  newspapers 
are  “still  among  the  best  out  there” 
based  on  returns  on  assets. 

He  expected  newspapers  would 
show  further  profit  declines  when  the 
books  close  on  1991. 

Based  on  similarly  grim  financial 
results  through  most  of  1991 ,  analysts 


were  expecting  newspaper  profit  mar¬ 
gins  to  drop  again  for  the  year  when 
fourth-quarter  results  are  posted. 
Estimates  on  newspaper  operating 
profit  margins  ranged  from  10%  to 
16%. 

Profit  margins — pretax  profits  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  percentage  of  revenues — 
vary  widely.  Berkshire  Hathaway’s 
Buffalo  (N.Y)  News,  for  example, 
maintained  operating  profit  margins 
over  30%  for  three  years.  Cowles 
Media,  publisher  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Star  Tribune  and  Scottsdale 
(Ariz.)  Progress,  posted  newspaper 
profit  margins  of  5.6%.  And  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.,  whose  flagship  is  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
recorded  newspaper  profit  margins  of 


Of  the  four  biggest  companies, 
which  garner  over  40%  of  the  revenue 
of  publicly  held  papers,  Gannett’s 
papers  earned  profits  of  22.2%, 
Knight-Ridder’s  16.3%,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  8.2%,  and  Tribune  Co.’s  10.8%. 

Steep  declines  in  1990  at  Times 
Mirror  and  Tribune  Co. — with  oper¬ 
ating  income  down  over  40% — 
affected  the  newspaper  segment, 
Suhler  said. 

“Together  they  accounted  for  40% 
of  the  drop  in  operating  income  and 
cash  flow,  and  their  margins  were 
down  substantially.” 

The  Veronis  Suhler  report,  billed  as 
the  most  comprehensive  look  at  the 


communications  business,  is  based 
on  SEC  filings  of  274  publicly  held 
companies,  including  38  with  newspa¬ 
per  holdings.  Available  for  $500,  the 
report  compares  financial  results  over 
the  last  five  years  in  newspapers, 
film,  advertising,  recorded  music, 
magazines,  business  information  ser¬ 
vices,  cable  television,  tv  and  radio 
broadcasting,  and  books. 

The  report  includes  all  public  U.S. 
and  Canadian  companies  operating 
newspapers  in  North  America.  Ab¬ 
sent  are  key  private  companies  such 
as  Newhouse  Newspapers  and  Cox 
Enterprises. 

Of  all  media,  newspapers  led  the 
pack  in  combined  revenue,  with  $19 
billion,  followed  by  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  at  $17.9  billion. 


business  information  services  at  $16.6 
billion,  and  cable  television  at  $14.9 
billion. 

Despite  newspapers’  problems  in 
1990,  when  the  economy  stagnated, 
newspapers  yielded  the  highest  oper¬ 
ating  profits  in  relation  to  assets  of 
any  medium,  16.3%.  Newspapers’ 
cash  flow-to-assets  ratio  of  21 .4%  was 
second  only  to  business  information 
services. 

Nevertheless,  since  1987,  ratios  of 
operating  profits  and  cash  flow  to 
assets  fell  faster  for  newspapers — 
down  more  than  8% — than  for  any 
other  medium  except  recorded  music. 

(See  REPORT  on  page  45) 


4.4%. 


Even  after  suffering  the  worst  profit  deciines  in  the 
communications  business,  Veronis,  Suhier  president 
John  Suhier  said,  newspapers  continued  to  yieid 
among  the  best  returns  on  assets. 
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Small  S.C.  daily  wins  big  battie 

Receives  out-of-court  settlement  from  local  authorities 
who  seized  news  photographer’s  film  at  train  derailment  site 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Local  authorities  who  seized  a 
news  photographer’s  film  at  the  scene 
of  a  train  derailment  have  settled  out 
of  court  with  the  Sumter  (S.C.)  Item, 
which  had  sued  them  on  First,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Amendment  grounds. 

The  recent  settlement  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  press’s  right  to 
gather  news  at  accident  scenes,  said 


of  dead  passengers.  Actually,  the 
cameraman  arrived  at  the  site  after 
the  bodies  had  been  removed. 

“We  didn’t  take  any  pictures  of 
dead  bodies,”  Osteen  said.  We 
wouldn’t  have  used  them  in  any  case. 
We’re  not  in  the  business  of  covering 
gore  and  mayhem.  We  just  wanted  to 
cover  the  scene  of  the  accident  and 
the  aftermath.” 

According  to  the  Item,  Horton  also 


The  coroner  reportedly  told  the  passengers  that 
South  Carolina  law  forbids  photographing  crime 
scenes  —  a  false  statement,  the  Item  said. 


Item  publisher  Hubert  D.  Osteen  Jr. 
Osteen  also  is  owner  of  the  22,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspaper,  which  has 
been  in  his  family  for  %  years. 

“We’re  trying  to  send  a  signal  to 
remind  people  in  authority  to  observe 
the  rights  of  everybody,”  he  added. 

The  case  goes  back  to  last  July 
when  an  Amtrak  passenger  train 
went  off  the  rail  near  Camden,  S.C., 
killing  eight  people. 

Item  photographer  Steve  Bohn- 
stedt  was  shooting  pictures  when  a 
policeman,  acting  at  the  direction  of 
Kershaw  County  Coroner  Thomas 
Horton,  seized  his  film  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  jail  him. 

Later,  Horton  said  he  ordered  the 
confiscation  of  the  film  because  he 
feared  Bohnstedt  would  take  photos 


had  threatened  several  Amtrak  pas¬ 
sengers  with  arrest  if  they  refused  to 
surrender  their  videotapes  and  still 
photos  of  the  mishap. 

The  coroner  reportedly  told  the 
passengers  that  South  Carolina  law 
forbids  photographing  crime  scenes — 
a  false  statement,  the  Item  said. 

The  Item  and  Bohnstedt  filed  suit 
against  Horton  and  the  police  offi¬ 
cer  alleging  their  actions  violated  not 
only  the  First  Amendment  but  the 
Fourth,  which  protects  persons  from 
improper  search  and  seizure,  and  the 
Fifth,  which  prohibits  confiscation  of 
materials  for  evidence  without  due 
process. 

In  the  settlement,  Osteen  said,  the 
coroner  and  the  officer  agreed  to  pay 
Bohnstedt  and  the  newspaper  an  un¬ 


disclosed  sum  of  money. 

Osteen  said  the  Item’s  portion  of 
the  amount  will  be  donated  to  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Fund  “so 
other  newspapers  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  challenge  improper  gov¬ 
ernmental  actions.” 

“More  significantly,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  continued  in  a  phone  interview, 
“we  have  received  statements  of 
apology  from  .  .  .  the  coroner  and 
the  Camden  police  chief  and  state¬ 
ments  indicating  that  both  the  county 
and  the  city  have  implemented  new 
policies  and  provided  additional 
training  to  ensure  that  similar  acts  do 
not  occur  in  the  future.  This  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  us  and  a  free  press.” 

However,  he  noted,  “Our  goal  was 
not  to  seek  a  financial  windfall  by  our 
suit  but  to  vindicate  our  right  and  the 
right  of  other  citizens  to  a  free  press, 
the  right  to  be  secure  in  person  and 
property,  and  the  right  to  have  due 
process  of  law.” 

The  Item  quoted  Camden  Police 
Chief  William  R.  Neil  as  blaming  Hor¬ 
ton  for  the  film  seizure  and  conceding 
“a  lack  of  control  and  command”  at 
the  crash  site. 

Horton  refused  comment  to  the 
Item  on  the  settlement,  but  reportedly 
admitted  to  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State 
that  his  actions  had  violated  Bohn- 
stedt’s  rights. 

“1  never  knew  anything  about  that 
part  of  the  Constitution,”  he  said.  “I 
do  now.” 


If  Strike  comes,  Detroit  JOA  will  publish 


If  the  just-begun  labor  negotiations 
in  Detroit  come  to  a  strike,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News  are 
prepared  to  continue  publishing  with 
a  joint  edition. 

According  to  a  detailed  plan  crafted 
by  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  runs  business  and  production 
operations  of  the  two  papers,  the 
combined  paper  would  be  produced 
by  non-union  employees  and  union 
employees  who  cross  picket  lines  as 
well  as  replacement  workers,  if 
necessary. 


The  plan,  attributed  to  unidentified 
sources,  was  outlined  in  a  Detroit 
Free  Press  article  by  labor  writer  John 
Lippert. 

Unidentified  executives  quoted  by 
Lippert  said  the  threat  of  a  strike 
when  union  contracts  expire  April  30 
is  greater  at  this  point  than  at  any  time 
since  a  nine-month  strike  that  began 
in  November  1%7. 

In  the  negotiations  that  began  Jan.  6 
with  Detroit  Teamster  Local  372,  the 
DNA  said  that  it  was  seeking  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  about  500  jobs  from  the 


3,200  full-time  employees  who  work 
directly  for  the  joint  agency. 

More  than  half  of  those  job  losses 
would  result  from  a  planned  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  circulation  system. 
Under  this  proposal,  some  200  distri¬ 
bution  substations  would  be  replaced 
by  40  regional  centers. 

DNA  is  also  looking  to  change 
pressmen  work  rules  and  manning 
requirement  as  well  as  to  eliminate 
some  jobs  in  the  mailroom. 

Separate  negotiations  will  be  held 
(See  STRIKE  on  page  44) 
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Plea  for  good  news  raises  debate  in  Pennsylvania 

Retailers’  group  seeks  positive  spin 


By  Leigh  Glenn 

A  plea  for  good  news  made  by  the 
head  of  a  Pennsylvania  retailers’ 
group  has  raised  debate  among  the 
state’s  media  over  the  coverage  of 
economic  news. 

Tom  Weyant,  president  of  the 
1,500-member  Pennsylvania  Retail¬ 
ers  Association  and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jewelers 
Association,  sent  a  letter  to  the  state’s 
media  outlets  in  November,  asking 
for  a  positive  “spin”  on  business  sto¬ 
ries. 

Weyant’ s  letter  sparked  a  number 
of  articles,  and  drew  about  15  phone 
calls  and  letters. 

“We  fully  realize  the  reasons  why 
you  strive  to  keep  the  advertising, 
editorial  and  news  portions  of  your 
business  separate,”  Weyant  said  in 
his  letter.  “We  also  realize  that  news¬ 
paper  revenue  is  derived  largely  from 
retail  advertising.” 

Weyant  went  on  to  say  that  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  is  the  key  to  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  that  the  retailers 
“don’t  presume  to  change  the  news 
per  se.  For  instance,  when  employ¬ 
ment  increases,  the  headline  can  be 
written  in  a  positive  or  negative  man¬ 
ner.  We  think  ‘Employment  Up’  is 
better  than  ‘Unemployment  Down’ 
but  both  are  accurate.” 

Actually,  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  are  separate  statistics  and 
both  can  move  in  the  same  direction 
at  the  same  time. 

Weyant  said  the  reaction  to  his  let¬ 
ter  was  exactly  what  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  “I  expected  to  stimulate  con¬ 
versation.  All  [of  the  responses]  were 
extremely  positive,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Allentown  Call.” 

In  an  article  in  the  Morning  Call 
following  Weyant’ s  letter,  the  paper’s 
executive  editor,  Lawrence  H. 
Hymans,  said  that  “telling  the  unem¬ 
ployed  that  their  cups  are  half-full 
rather  than  half-empty  is  a  foolish, 
empty  exercise,  certain  to  foster  even 
greater  levels  of  cynicism  and  nega¬ 
tivism  than  those  fostered  by  unadul¬ 
terated  truth.” 

In  addition.  Morning  Call  business 
editor  Charles  A.  Jaffe  said  in  a  col¬ 
umn  about  the  letter  that  Weyant  was 
implying  that  cheery  headlines  could 
restore  consumer  confidence. 


(Glenn  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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Jaffe  also  said  that,  while  Weyant 
did  not  imply  that  retailers  would  boy¬ 
cott  media  that  ran  negative  economic 
news,  “noting  that  the  media’s  for¬ 
tune  is  inexorably  tied  to  advertisers 
who  may  not  be  around  in  the  future  is 
a  pretty  strong  scare  tactic.” 

While  Weyant  called  the  remaining 
responses  positive,  officials  from  a 
number  of  other  Pennsylvania  media 
outlets  took  offense  at  his  note. 

“Any  time  you  take  into  account 
anything  besides  trying  to  present  the 
most  accurate  description  of  events, 
you  get  into  very  serious  water,”  said 
Pittsburgh  Press  business  editor 
Steve  Czetli,  “and  consideration  of 
how  a  story  is  going  to  impact  your 
major  source  of  revenue,  which  is 
retailers,  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent.” 

Czetli  also  expressed  sensitivity  to 
the  plight  of  retailers.  “We’re  experi¬ 
encing  the  same  problem  ourselves 
because  as  they  go,  we  go,  but  we 
can’t  allow  that  to  affect  editorial 
decisions.” 

In  a  recent  interview,  Weyant  said 
he  did  not  want  anyone  to  believe  he 
“was  moving  in  the  direction”  of 
manipulating  the  news.  Nevertheless, 
he  sees  a  positive  portrayal  of  eco¬ 
nomic  news  as  being  essential  for  the 
mutual  survival  of  the  state’s  media 
and  the  more  than  6,000  stores  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  two  groups. 

Timothy  M.  Williams,  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  took  a 
middle  ground  on  the  issue.  Williams 
said  that  Weyant’s  letter  had  some 
merit  but,  “from  a  journalism  stand¬ 
point,  he  went  about  it  the  wrong 
way.” 

Williams  said  he  believes  Weyant 
was  not  asking  the  media  to  mold  the 
news  but  to  remember  that  there  are 
two  ways  to  report  a  story,  and  “to 
keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  a  story.  The  theme  of  it  is 
he’s  asking  editors  to  .  .  .  not  take  a 
negative  tack  when,  in  fact,  there  is 
an  equal,  positive  tack. 

“I  don’t  know  that  there’s  anything 
a  newpaper  can  truly  do,”  Williams 
added.  “Generally,  the  facts  are  the 
facts.” 

Brian  O’Neill,  a  general-interest 
columnist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
said  he  had  told  Weyant  that  “we 
don’t  write  stories,  ‘Most  people  in 
Croatia  weren’t  shot  this  week.’ 


“News  is  a  change  in  the  status  quo 
and  news  isn’t  always  good,”  O’Neill 
observed.  [Weyant’s]  premise  gives 
too  much  credit  to  the  media,  credit 
we  don’t  deserve. 

“People  know  how  much  they  have 
in  their  wallets.” 

Environmental 
journalism 
program  offered 

A  new  environmental  journalism 
fellowship  program  will  be  offered  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  fall  1992 
with  the  support  of  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Foundation. 

Five  experienced  reporters  will  be 
selected  each  year  for  the  Ted  Scripps 
Environmental  Reporting  Fellowship 
program.  The  eight-month  course  of 
graduate-level  study  at  the  Ann  Arbor 
campus  will  instruct  working  journal¬ 
ists  in  the  environmental  sciences  and 
advanced  reporting  techniques.  As 
the  coverage  of  environmental  news 
has  grown,  journalists  realize  the 
need  for  a  higher  level  of  expertise. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  is 
addressing  that  educational  need  by 
funding  the  Ted  Scripps  Environmen¬ 
tal  Reporting  Fellowships,  primarily 
with  a  grant  from  Nathan  and  Cindy 
Scripps  Leising.  Mrs.  Leising  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  (Ted) 
Scripps  II  and  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Scripps  Howard  founder  E.W. 
Scripps.  The  Leisings  have  pledged 
an  annual  grant  of  $100,000  for  each  of 
the  next  five  years  to  the  foundation’s 
Ted  Scripps  Memorial  Fund. 

The  fellows  will  take  courses 
through  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  in  advanced  reporting  meth¬ 
ods,  press  law,  and  writing  about  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology. 

In  the  School  of  Natural  Resources, 
the  students  will  take  courses  in  the 
issues,  policies  and  sciences  of  the 
environment. 

Candidates  must  have  a  minimum 
of  three  years’  newsroom  experience, 
with  priority  given  to  those  who  hold 
full-time  posts  at  news  organizations. 

Employers  will  be  encouraged  to 
continue  partial  salary  payments  and 
insurance  coverage  during  the  fellow¬ 
ships,  with  the  fellows  expected  to 
return  to  work  in  the  newsrooms  from 
which  they  came. 
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Goss  press  salvaged  for  Latvia 

Newspaper  Ad  Bureau’s  UIdis  Grava  leads  drive  to  have 
Indianapolis  Newspapers’  1958  press  dismantled  and  shipped  abroad 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.  had 
plans  to  replace  their  1958  Goss  Mark 
I  letterpress  with  updated  equipment. 
The  fate  of  the  press  was  to  be  broken 
up  and  sold  for  scrap,  since  there  is  no 
U.S.  market  for  such  a  press. 

Instead  of  ending  up  on  the  scrap 
pile,  it  was  dismantled  and  shipped  to 
Riga,  Latvia,  where  it  will  be  used  to 
publish  newspapers  for  Latvians  and 
other  Eastern  Europeans. 

It  all  started  back  on  Jan.  2,  1990, 
when  renegade  Soviet  troops  took 
over  the  central  Press  House.  All  the 
presses  in  Latvia  are  located  in  one 
building  owned  by  the  government. 
The  democratic  publications’  em¬ 
ployees  refused  to  work  under  those 
conditions  and  walked  out. 


“It  wasn’t  really  so  much  an  act  of 
bravery  as  it  was  practical,  because 
they  would  have  been  forced  to  pub¬ 
lish  what  the  troops  wanted,”  said 
UIdis  Grava,  vice  president  with  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Latvian 
Freedom  Foundation  in  Rockville,  Md. 

This  caused  a  major  crisis  because 
the  only  other  printing  facilities  avail¬ 
able  were  some  small  rural  presses. 
These  were  capable  of  printing  essen¬ 
tially  just  flyers.  Thus  a  possibility 
was  seen  in  using  the  presses  that 
were  to  be  junked  for  the  Latvians. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  go  in  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  destroy  a  press  and  another 
to  go  in  and  dismantle  it  screw  by 
screw,”  said  Grava. 

The  cost  to  dismantle  the  press  was 
approximately  $250,000.  Another  $1 
million  was  needed  to  transport  the 
press  to  Riga,  by  way  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Antwerp,  Belgium.  The  cost 
to  rebuild  was  about  $400,000. 

The  Latvian  Freedom  Foundation 
helped  raise  some  of  the  money  for 
the  shipping.  Other  monies  came 
from  various  companies  and  organi¬ 


zations  in  Latvia  which  saw  the 
investment  opportunity. 

Not  only  can  the  presses  produce 
newspapers  for  Latvia,  but  also  print 
for  other  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries,  which  all  need  presses. 

“This  is  something  that  will  create 
jobs  and  competition,”  said  Grava. 

So  the  press  was  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  its  new  home  where  it 
joined  some  other  presses  bought 
from  Sweden. 

A  subway  repair  shop  was  found  to 
house  the  presses.  The  shop  had 
never  actually  been  used.  Latvia  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II.  The  threat  to  the 
existence  of  Latvia  as  a  country  was 
not  the  Communist  regime  so  much  as 
the  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
send  Russian  nationals  into  Latvia  to 


drive  out  any  Western  orientation, 
Grava  said.  Thirty  to  40  percent  of  the 
Latvian  population  became  Russian 
nationals.  Riga,  the  capital  city,  was 
bursting  at  the  seams,  so  the  Soviets 
decided  to  build  a  subway  to  expand 
the  city  limits.  Many  protests  took 
place  opposing  the  subway,  he  said. 
As  a  result,  the  subway  construction 
was  halted. 

The  vacant  repair  shop  proved  to 
be  easily  adaptable  to  become  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  with  its  wide  space  and 
high  ceilings.  Then  August  1990  ar¬ 
rived  and  so  did  the  short-lived  Soviet 
coup  attempt.  When  the  coup  failed, 
the  newspapers  were  able  to  move 
back  to  the  Press  House. 

A  week  after  the  coup  collapse, 
Latvia  declared  itself  independent 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  now  has  a 
United  Nations  representative  and  a 
U.S.  ambassador. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  press  has  halted  temporarily,  and 
it  is  to  be  assembled  in  the  spring.  The 
press  will  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  people  who  invested  the  money. 
The  editor  in  chief  of  the  Latvia  News 


arranged  for  the  investments.  A  new 
company  will  be  formed  called  Prese, 
which  will  have  shareholders. 

“It’s  not  a  good  idea  to  have  just 
one  facility  for  printing.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  healthy  competition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  press,”  Grava  observed. 

The  government  is  looking  to  get 
out  of  the  publishing  business  and 
turn  the  Press  House  over  to  private 
interests.  The  Latvian  papers  are  self- 
sufficient,  now  that  some  advertising 
is  trickling  in  and  subscribers  are  sup¬ 
portive. 

The  next  step  is  to  find  a  source  of 
newsprint.  The  paper  factories  in  Lat¬ 
via  do  not  produce  it,  and  they  no 
longer  want  to  get  their  supply  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  three  Baltic  nations,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia,  are  working 
toward  getting  their  own  currency 
that  will  be  convertible  to  Western 
currency. 

“In  Latvia,  the  total  circulation  of 
the  newspapers  is  close  to  three  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  population  is  approxi¬ 
mately  two-and-a  half  million.  That’s 
more  than  one  newspaper  per  person. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
newspaper  for  every  four  people. 
People  in  Latvia  are  thirsty  for  news 
and  information.  In  these  times  of 
change ,  there  is  a  great  need  for  news¬ 
papers,”  Grava  asserted. 

Right  now  he  thinks  there  are  too 
many  newspapers,  but  the  market  will 
eventually  control  that. 

The  broadcasting  industry  is  very 
limited,  with  only  one  government- 
controlled  tv  tower  and  channel.  In 
some  hotels  in  Riga,  due  to  satellite 
transmissions,  CNN  and  other  news 
sources  are  available. 

“But  for  the  common  man,  the 
newspaper  is  the  link  to  the  world.  It’s 
very  important,”  Grava  declared. 


Biz  for  Budapest 

The  American  Journalism  Center, 
Budapest  (AJCB),  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  re¬ 
cently  held  a  two-day  course  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  reporting  for  Hun¬ 
garian  reporters  and  editors. 

The  AJCB  is  a  project  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland’s  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


“It’s  one  thing  to  go  in  with  a  hammer  and  destroy 
a  press  and  another  to  go  in  and  dismantie  it  screw 
by  screw”  said  Grava.  The  cost  to  dismantie  the  press 
was  approximate^  $250,000. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“It’s  been  confirmed... 
Parade  is  working  for  us.” 

“Late  in  1989  we  decided  to  bring  Parade  back  to  The  Miami  Herald.  Research  suggested  it  would  help 
build  circulation  and  reader  loyalty -as  it  has  at  17  other  Knight- Ridder  newspapers. 

“And  it  did.  One  short  year  later,  circulation  in  our  primary  market  was  the  highest  in  our  history.  In 

Broward  County,  where  our  competition  is  especially  keen,  our  year-  ^ - - - — 

over-year  Sunday  circulation  was  up  6  percent.  While  other  product  |  | 

improvements,  along  with  important  pricing  and  promotional 
strategies,  have  each  played  a  role,  we  know  from  reader  response 
that  Parade  has  been  a  key  element  of  this  growth. 

“Parade  underscores  our  commitment  to  give  customers  what 
they  want  and  need . . .  and  it  gives  us  an  edge  in  a  hotly  competitive 
market.” 

Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Broadcast  journalist  returns  to  her  roots 


Kathryn  Christensen  leaves  senior  producer  post  at 
ABC  News  to  become  managing  editor  at  the  Baltimore  Sun 


By  Debra  Gersh 


Upon  learning  that  former  Wa/l 
Street  Journal  editor  Kathryn  Chris¬ 
tensen  has  come  back  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  after  working  for  ABC 
News,  there  is  a  tendency  —  from  a 
pro-print  bias  —  to  welcome  her 
back  as  though  a  lost  traveler  has 
found  her  way. 

That’s  a  mistake. 

“It’s  interesting,”  said  Christen¬ 
sen,  who  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  “Everyone  in 
print  puts  it  as  you  have,  that  I’ve  sort 
of  seen  the  light  and  come  back,  as 
though  I  was  unhappy  in  television, 
and  I  wasn’t.  I  was  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  at  ABC.” 


Too  good  to  pass  up 
While  conceding  she  “would  miss 
print  at  times,”  Christensen  was  “not 
missing  it  to  the  point  of  wishing  that  1 
was  not  in  television.”  Rather,  the 
Sun  offer  was  just  too  good  to  pass  up. 

Christensen  had  been  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  since  1979,  when  she 
left  her  senior  editor  job  there  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1990  to  become  a  senior  producer 
at  ABC  News’  World  News  Tonight. 
At  the  end  of  this  past  summer,  she 
moved  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Kathryn  Christensen 


this  opportunity  come  along  ...  .1 
don’t  think  there  are  very  many 
opportunities  like  it  right  now  in  any 
kind  of  journalism,  print  or  broad¬ 
cast,”  she  said. 

One  thing  that  attracted  Christen¬ 
sen  to  the  Sun  was  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  part  of  trying  to  make  “reason¬ 
ably  significant  improvements  in  a 
newspaper  and  make  it  more  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“There  are  constraints,  of  course. 


“I  do  think  that  print  does  a  more  complete  job,  but 
I  don’t  think  television  sets  out  to  do  a  complete  Job, 
so  I  don’t  think  it  should  be  measured  in  that  way.” 


“When  I  went  to  ABC,  1  felt  like  it 
was  really  time  for  a  different  kind  of 
challenge  after  having  been  in  print  as 
long  as  I  had.  It  was  terrific,”  she 
said.  “I  was  lucky  on  many  counts,  1 
think.  1  went  to  a  show  that  was  very 
interested  in  news  and  the  integrity  of 
news,  and  where  people  worked  very 
hard  .... 

“So,  despite  the  fact  that  I  didn’t 
know  too  much  —  anything,  let’s 
face  it  —  about  the  technical  or  pro¬ 
duction  aspects  of  good  television,  I 
knew  something  and  had  some  recent 
experience  with  the  editorial  content 
of  what  I  was  going  to  be  doing 
[international  news]  .... 

“So  1  would  still  be  there  had  not 


where  she  stayed  until  1978,  when  she 
went  to  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer. 

She  began  at  the  Journal  in  July 
1979  as  a  reporter  in  the  Dallas 
bureau,  later  working  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  before  being  named  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  in  October  1981.  In 
August  1983,  Christensen  became  the 
Journal’s  New  York  news  editor  and 
in  January  1986  was  named  London 
bureau  chief.  She  was  promoted  to 
senior  editor  in  July  1989,  a  post  she 
held  until  leaving  for  ABC  News  in 
January  1990. 


when  there  are  economic  problems,” 
she  noted.  “This  is  an  institution  not 
unlike  others.  I  mean,  you  can’t  just 
snap  your  fingers  [and  get  things 
done]. 

“But  it  is  the  most  opportunity  pro¬ 
fessionally  that  I  have  had  to  make  a 
difference  ...  .It  just  would  be  ex¬ 
traordinarily  difficult  not  to  want  to 
do  it  after  20  years  of  working  in 
news.” 

Christensen  began  her  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  at  the  Des  Moines 
Register  'm  1971  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  She 
moved  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
1973  and,  when  that  paper  closed, 
took  a  job  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 


Need  for  adjustments 

Although  she  did  face  something  of 
a  language  barrier  with  some  broad¬ 
cast  terms  when  she  moved  to  ABC,  it 
was  not  the  first  time  Christensen  had 
to  make  such  an  adjustment. 

“When  I  went  to  the  Journal  the 
first  time  from  metropolitan  papers, 
general-interest  newspapers,  that  too 
was  a  huge  culture  shock,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  Journal  has  its  own 
language  and  there  was  quite  an 
adjustment  to  be  made  there.  The 
same  thing  repeated  itself  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  when  I  went  to  television. 

“The  jargon  in  television  is  totally 
different,  and  it  makes  no  sense  until 
you  know  what  it  means,  and  then  it 
makes  perfect  sense.” 

Aside  from  the  language  of  broad¬ 
cast,  the  physical  act  of  news  gather¬ 
ing  is  much  different  between  the  two 
media. 

“In  terms  of  thinking  about  what 
you  could  do,  it  was  a  big  change,” 
Christensen  said.  “When  I  was  in 
print  .  .  .  like  everybody  else,  I  sort 
of  resented  when  television  would 
come  in  with  its  entourage  and  lights 
and  the  object  of  your  interest  was 
playing  to  the  television  cameras  or 
something,  and  I  used  to  talk  about 
how  short  those  things  were  and  how 
they  couldn’t  possibly  tell  a  complete 
story  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

“Of  course  I  changed  my  mind 
when  I  went  to  television.” 

Although  her  job  did  not  include 
actual  news  gathering,  from  her 
observations  Christensen  found  “one 
thing  that’s  much  more  difficult  in 
television  is  that  when  you’re  em¬ 
barking  on  a  story,  an  enterprise  type 
of  story,  if  you’re  in  print  and  you’re 
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starting  to  do  [a  story],  you’re  starting 
immediately  to  do  the  reporting.  You 
call  somebody  and  they  start  telling 
you  the  things  that  you  want.  You 
have  a  good  interview  and  that’s  it, 
that  interview  is  done. 

“If  you’re  in  television,  and  you 
want  to  use  those  quotes  .  .  .  that  all 
has  to  be  repeated  then  for  cameras, 
and  people  don’t  say  things  the  same 
way  twice  ....  People  are  some¬ 
times  uncomfortable  with  the  camera, 
or  think  twice  about  what  they’ve  told 
you.  So  the  situation  sort  of  has  to  be 
repeated.  Plus  .  .  .  much  of  what  you 
put  into  a  television  story,  you  have  to 
be  there  to  get  editorially. 

“So  I  have  a  whole  different  re¬ 
spect  for  good  —  and  I  would  stress 
that  because  there  is  sloppy  television 
too,  just  as  there  is  sloppy  print — but  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  good  televi¬ 
sion,  because  there’s  just  so  much 
more  that  you  go  through  to  get  that 
one  remark  from  someone,’’  she 
explained. 

“So  yes,  it  was  all  culture 
shock  ....  I  really  knew  nothing 
about  television  when  I  got  there,  and 
many  of  my  stereotypes  were  wrong.” 

Christensen  pointed  out  that  televi¬ 
sion  and  print  “have  great  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  each  other  ....  There 
is  not  a  qualitative  difference  that 
much  in  the  best  of  each.  They’re  just 
trying  to  do  different  things,  and  they 
do  it  within  a  different  arena.” 

Although  she  said  people  con¬ 
stantly  ask  her  which  medium  she 
prefers,  Christensen  said  she  is  happy 
she  spent  time  in  each;  one  is  not 
better  to  work  for  than  the  other. 

“I  do  think  that  print  does  a  more 
complete  job,  but  I  don’t  think  televi¬ 
sion  sets  out  to  do  a  complete  job,  so  1 
don’t  think  it  should  be  measured  in 
that  way,”  she  said,  adding  that  “five 
years  from  now,  network  news  is 
going  to  look  a  whole  lot  different,  I 
believe,  and  so  are  newspapers  .... 

“I  don’t  mean  look  in  the  cosmetic 
sense,  I  mean  be  different.  And  I’m 
not  sure  exactly  where  we’re  going  to 
go  in  newspapers,  but  personally  I 
believe  we  have  to  be  different  than 
we  have  been.” 

Among  the  improvements  Chris¬ 
tensen  would  like  to  make  at  the  Sun 
is  expanded  and  more  aggressive 
local  coverage,  though  not  at  the 
expense  of  national  or  international 
news. 

“Now,  how  we  do  that,  and  some 
of  the  other  things  that  we  do,  we’re 
kind  of  all  collectively  working  on 
together,”  she  said.  “Before  I  came 
[to  the  Sun],  of  course  I  had  lots  of 
ideas,  or  some  ideas,  about  some 
things  that  we  should  do.  I  have  dif¬ 
ferent  thoughts  now  .  .  .  and  1  expect 
that  I’ll  have  different  thoughts  two 


months  from  now.  Part  of  that  is 
because  the  more  you  get  to  know  the 
staff  and  the  area,  the  more  that  we 
will  come  to  a  consensus  together 
about  how  we’re  going  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do.” 


AIM  offers  $100G 

Accuracy  in  Media  recently  placed 
an  ad  in  the  independent  Soviet  news¬ 
paper  Nezavisimaya  Gazeta  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Gazette),  offering  $100,000 
in  U  .S.  dollars  for  information  leading 
to  the  discovery  and  release  of  any 
American  military  personnel  who 
have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  of  pos¬ 
sible  survivors  from  KAL  Flight  007, 
which  was  shot  down  over  the  Soviet 
Union  in  September  1983. 

“Accuracy  in  Media  has  placed  this 
ad  because  there  is  hard  evidence 
that  some  POWs  from  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  War  and  Vietnam  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
have  still  not  been  accounted  for,” 
according  to  an  AIM  release.  “In 
addition  .  .  .  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  passengers  may 
have  survived  the  downing  of  Korean 
Airlines  Flight  007  in  1983,  and  ended 
up  in  Soviet  prison  and  labor  camps.” 


Former  publisher 
accepts  settlement 

Woody  Hunter,  former  publisher  of 
the  Brandon  (Vt.)  Review,  has 
accepted  a  $70,000  settlement  from 
the  town  of  Brandon  and  16  current 
and  former  town  officials  over  an 
amended  $1.25  million  litigation. 

Hunter’s  lawsuit  charged  that 
Brandon  police,  in  cooperation  with  a 
Springfield,  Vt.,  police  detective,  had 
harassed  Hunter  and  sought  to  entrap 
him  as  a  child  molester. 

Hunter,  who  founded  the  Review  in 
1986,  returned  to  his  native  Oregon 
the  following  year. 

He  claimed  that  a  pattern  of  system¬ 
atic  harassment  came  into  play  after 
former  Brandon  police  chief  Robert 
Miller  damanded  that  Hunter  submit 
articles  for  review  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion.  This  demand  came  after  Hunter 
had  published  a  residents’  poll  indi¬ 
cating  a  need  to  disband  the  five- 
member  police  force. 

The  police  department  then  said 
that  Hunter  fit  a  Vermont  Police 
Academy  profile  of  a  child  molester. 

When  Hunter  learned  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  file  about  him,  he  ultimately 
obtained  a  copy. 


lay-per-call  features 
ust  A  They're  profit 


InfoTouch  offers  you  1 100 
ways  to  enhance  your  bottom 
line  and  improve  your  readership. 

Offering  900  pay-per-call  fea¬ 
tures  lets  you  add  exclusive  extras 
your  readers  want,  at  a  profit.  You 
enjoy  a  net  30-day  remittance  and 
pay  no  added  percentages. 

For  news,  features  or  advertis¬ 
ing,  900  could  be  the  number  that 
puts  you  in  the  profit  column. 


For  a  brochure  and  a  free,  estimate 
of  your  profit  potential,  call  today. 


InfoTouch 

3000  Zelda  Road  Suite  F 
Montgomery.  Alabama  36106 


(205)  244-9868 
1-800-239-INFO 
(205)  586-0891  lax 


Opportunity  and  profit  don’t  knock.  They  ring. 
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Fate  of  missing  journaiists  may  be  resolved 

British  photographer  ieads  effort  to  verify  fate  of  19  missing 
since  indochina  war;  move  to  pay  tribute  picks  up  support 


Reprinted  from  AP  report 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  Dana  Stone 
and  Sean  Flynn  drove  their  motorcy¬ 
cles  straight  into  a  Communist  am¬ 
bush  and  were  never  seen  again. 

Along  with  countless  combatants, 
these  two  American  photographers 
joined  more  than  300  media  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  rolls  of  the  dead  or 
missing  from  Indochina's  bloody  con¬ 
flicts. 

Public  attention  has  been  focused 
on  resolving  the  fates  of  missing  ser¬ 
vicemen  and  the  agony  of  their  sur¬ 
viving  families  but,  proportionate  to 
their  numbers,  journalists  incurred 
more  casualties  than  soldiers  and  like¬ 
wise  suffered  postwar  traumas  and 
pain. 

Now  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
fate  of  some  of  the  19  missing  journal¬ 
ists  will  finally  be  known,  and  that 
journalist  MIAs  and  casualties  will  be 
commemorated  with  a  memorial. 


Among  them  would  be  Stone  and 
Flynn,  seized  in  Cambodia  just  west 
of  the  Vietnam  border  while  working 
for  CBS  News  and  Time  magazine, 
respectively. 

“This  is  the  bamboo  grove  from 
where  they  staged  the  ambush.  This 
bush  was  the  point  of  capture,”  said 
British  photographer  and  author  Tim 
Page,  walking  along  Cambodia's  once 
embattled  Highway  1 . 

“There  were  six  guys  in  the  arrest¬ 
ing  squad,  coming  up  with  AK-47s. 
The  first  thing  they  made  Sean  and 
Dana  do  was  take  off  their  shoes. 
Then  they  marched  them  off.” 

Page,  who  was  wounded  five  times 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  never  forgot 
the  son  of  actor  Errol  Flynn,  with 
whom  he  shared  wild  times  in  Saigon 
and  edge-of-death  experiences  on  the 
battlefield. 

Two  years  ago.  Page,  a  practicing 
Buddhist,  visited  a  cave  in  Vietnam 
where  he  and  Flynn  once  meditated 


together  and  said  he  could  feel  his 
friend  reaching  out  to  him.  Upon 
returning  home  to  Britain,  Page  dis¬ 
covered  a  declassified  U.S.  intelli¬ 
gence  report  about  the  1970  ambush. 

Since  then,  he  has  led  a  quest  to 
resolve  the  photographers'  fates  and  a 
media  effort  to  erect  a  monument  to 
dead  and  missing  journalists  from  the 
wars  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Cambo¬ 
dian  authorities  and  villagers.  Page 
last  year  was  able  to  reconstruct  most 
of  what  he  believes  happened  to 
Stone  and  Flynn  after  they  were  taken 
by  a  North  Vietnamese-Viet  Cong  re¬ 
connaissance  unit. 

The  search  ended  in  a  remote  field 
where  Page  found  evidence  that  the 
two  had  been  beaten  to  death  with 
hoes  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  who  held 
them  nearly  a  year.  Three  teeth  and 
two  pieces  of  bone  were  excavated  at 
the  likely  execution  site. 

With  the  end  of  Cambodia's  civil 


war  and  the  return  of  official  Western 
presence  to  Phnom  Penh,  hope  has 
been  rekindled  that  the  cases  of  17 
other  missing  journalists  can  be 
resolved.  They  include  American, 
Japanese,  French,  Australian,  Swiss, 
Austrian  and  German  nationals. 

All  are  presumed  dead  though  their 
remains  have  not  been  recovered. 

In  November,  U.S.  military 
experts  examined  a  site  near  Phnom 
Penh  where  five  journalists  from 
NBC  News  and  CBS  News  were  be¬ 
lieved  executed  and  buried  in  May 
1970.  Floodwaters  prevented  excava¬ 
tion,  but  the  team  is  scheduled  to 
return  in  January  to  dig  for  remains. 

Page  envisions  a  simple  monument 
for  journalists  who  did  not  return 
from  conflicts  between  1945  and  the 
Communist  victories  of  1975.  It 
would  be  along  the  Ben  Hai  River 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
where  Page  planted  a  bodhi  tree  that 
symbolizes  peace  to  Buddhists. 


Initial  research  showed  about  320 
names  would  be  inscribed  on  the 
monument,  although  data  is  still 
missing  on  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
incomplete  on  Vietnam.  Along  with 
80  dead  and  missing  Westerners  are 
120  from  Communist  Vietnam  and  18 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Cuba. 

Page's  Indochina  Media  Memorial 
Foundation  has  gathered  support 
worldwide,  including  prominent  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  Vietnam  War.  Some 
Vietnamese  officials  have  expressed 
enthusiasm  but  bureaucratic  prob¬ 
lems  persist. 

“For  many  years,  I  didn't  think 
about  it,  but  Sean  kept  coming  up  in 
my  dreams  and  talking  to  me,”  said 
Page,  47,  limping  badly  from  his 
wounds.  “It  was  something  that  had 
to  be  followed  up.” 

After  becoming  convinced  that  his 
friends  had  died.  Page  traveled  last 
year  to  Kentucky  to  explain  his  find¬ 
ings  to  Louise  Stone  who,  for  de¬ 
cades,  had  believed  her  husband 
would  one  day  return.  The  couple. 
Page  recalled,  had  been  passionately 
in  love,  and  Dana  increasingly  hesit¬ 
ant  to  take  risks. 

Page  found  Louise,  who  resides  in 
Cynthiana,  Ky.,  near  Cincinnati, 
emaciated  and  seriously  ill  with  multi¬ 
ple  sclerosis.  The  walls  of  her  home 
were  covered  with  Dana's  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  said  Louise  was  clutching 
the  liner  of  a  raincoat  Dana  had  once 
carried  into  the  field. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  19  journalists 
missing  in  the  Indochina  war,  their 
nationality,  organization,  year  and 
place  missing,  when  available: 

1.  Sean  Flynn,  American,  free¬ 
lance  photographer-reporter  on 
assignment  for  Time  magazine.  Cap¬ 
tured  April  6,  1970,  on  Cambodia 
Route  1  near  Vietnam's  border. 

2.  Dana  Stone,  American,  free¬ 
lance  cameraman  on  assignment  for 
CBS  News.  Captured  April  6,  1970, 
on  Cambodia  Route  1  near  Vietnam's 
border. 

3.  Welles  Hangen,  American,  cor¬ 
respondent,  NBC  News.  Captured 
May  31,  1970,  en  route  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

4.  Terry  Reynolds,  American, 
newsman.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Missing  in  Cambodia,  1972. 


For  two  years  Page  has  led  a  quest  to  resolve 
the  photographers’  fates  and  a  media  effort  to  erect  a 
monument  to  dead  and  missing  journalists  from  the 
wars  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
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5.  Gilles  Caron,  French,  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter,  Gamma  Agency  of 
Paris.  Captured  in  April  1970  on  Cam¬ 
bodia  Route  1  near  Vietnam’s  border. 

6.  Claude  Arpin,  French,  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter,  on  assignment  for 
Newsweek  magazine.  Captured  April 
5,  1970,  on  Cambodia  Route  1  near 
Vietnam’s  border. 

7.  Guy  Hannoteaux,  French,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  L’ Express  of  Paris.  Cap¬ 
tured  April  6,  1970,  on  Cambodia 
Route  1  near  Vietnam’s  border. 

8.  Roger  Colne,  French,  sound 
technician,  NBC  News.  Captured 
May  31,  1970,  en  route  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

9.  Akira  Kusaka,  Japanese,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Fuji  Television.  Cap¬ 
tured  April  5,  1970,  on  Cambodia 
Route  1  near  Vietnam’s  border. 

10.  Yujiro  Takagi,  Japanese, 
cameraman  for  Fuji  Television.  Cap¬ 
tured  April  5,  1970,  on  Cambodia 
Route  1  near  Vietnam’s  border. 

1 1 .  Takeshi  Yanagisawa,  Japanese, 
correspondent  for  Nihon  Denpa 
News.  Missing  in  southern  Cambo¬ 
dia,  April,  1970. 

12.  Yoshihiko  Waku,  Japanese, 
cameraman  for  NBC  News.  Captured 
May  31,  1970,  en  route  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

13.  Kojiro  Sakai,  Japanese,  sound 
technician  for  CBS  News.  Captured 
May  31,  1970,  en  route  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

14.  Tomoharu  Ishii,  Japanese, 
cameraman  for  CBS  News.  Captured 
May  31,  1970,  en  route  to  Takeo, 
Cambodia. 

15.  Koki  Ishiyama,  Japanese,  chief 
of  bureau  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia, 
for  the  Kyodo  News  Service.  Missing 
in  northwestern  Cambodia,  Dec.  26, 
1973. 

16.  Willy  Mettler,  Swiss,  free-lance 
photographer-reporter.  Captured  April 
16,  1970,  near  Kampot,  Cambodia. 

17.  Dieter  Bellendorf,  German, 
cameraman  for  NBC  News.  Captured 
April  8,  1970,  on  Cambodia  Route  1. 

18.  Georg  Gensluckner,  Austrian, 
free-lance  photographer-reporter. 
Captured  April  8,  1970,  near  Svay 
Rieng,  Cambodia. 

19.  Alan  Hirons,  Australian,  free¬ 
lance.  Missing  in  Cambodia,  1972. 

New  seminar 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  has  introduced  a  new 
training  seminar  called  “Managing 
the  Changing  Workforce,”  which  is 
designed  to  help  newspaper  managers 
deal  with  changes  in  newsroom  demo¬ 
graphics,  employee  values  and  corpo¬ 
rate  cultures. 

The  seminar  is  slated  for  April. 


Newsrack  fee 
imposed  in 
Santa  Monica 

The  city  of  Santa  Monica  has 
imposed  a  new  newsrack  fee  that  is 
not  going  over  very  well  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  city’s  first  announcement  was 
for  a  $40  initial  fee  with  a  subsequent 
$10  annual  charge.  The  figure  was 
later  amended  to  a  $10  initial  cost. 

But  according  to  Charles  A.  McMa- 
nis  Jr. ,  circulation  director  for  Copley 
Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  which 
includes  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook, 
the  city  has  not  made  it  clear  whether 
the  $10  is  a  one-time  or  an  annual  fee. 

“If  it’s  for  one-time,  we’ll  probably 
go  along  with  it,  but  we’ll  protest  it  on 
an  ongoing  basis,”  McManis  said.  “I 
believe  there  would  then  be  a  First 
Amendment  issue.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  circulation 
director  Jack  Klunder  said  he  would 
consult  with  the  newspaper’s  attor¬ 
neys  in  dealing  with  the  city. 

“We  run  into  this  from  time  to 
time,”  he  told  E&P.  “Our  policy  has 
been  to  negotiate  with  a  city  on  ordi¬ 
nances  affecting  newsracks.” 

Tom  Pounds,  circulation  director 
for  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles, 
said  he  had  not  been  officially  notified 
of  a  rack  fee.  However,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  distributor  for  the  Daily  News 
said  the  city  had  told  him  of  the  fee. 

Richard  Gonzalez,  Santa  Monica’s 
senior  administration  analyst,  said  a 
newsrack  ordinance  was  enacted  in 
1979  but  never  enforced  until  now. 

“We’re  starting  to  get  complaints 
about  the  safety  and  appearance  of 
the  racks,”  he  continued. 

Gonzalez  said  a  $10  yearly  fee  is 
being  imposed  to  cover  the  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  regulating  the  racks. 

A  permit  sticker  will  be  placed  on 
vending  machines  for  which  the  fee 
has  been  paid  and  which  meets  the 


city’s  aesthetic  and  safety  standards, 
he  added. 

Thomas  Newton,  general  counsel 
for  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  said  a  number  of 
cities  in  California  and  the  nation 
have  newsrack  ordinances  involving 
fees  and  various  kinds  of  regulation. 

However,  he  went  on,  some  stat¬ 
utes  may  provide  grounds  for  a  First 
Amendment  protest. 

“You  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
entire  ordinance,”  he  explained. 
“Does  it,  for  example,  restrict  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  racks?  This  could  be  chal¬ 
lenged.” 

Also,  Newton  said,  any  fees  must 
be  used  only  for  the  administration  of 
the  racks  and  must  be  consistent  with 
“reasonable  state  policy.” 

Moreover,  he  said,  such  ordi¬ 
nances  cannot  be  based  on  aesthetics 
alone. 

He  advised  newspapers  faced  with 
a  rack  law  to  meet  with  city  council 
members  to  determine  their  con¬ 
cerns. 

“Try  and  work  the  problem  out 
with  them  so  their  complaint  can  be 
alleviated,”  he  stated. 

Fund-raiser 
a  success 

The  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star' s 
fund-raising  program,  “A  Helping 
Hand  at  Christmas,”  set  a  record  for 
contributions  in  1991,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  drive,  which  was  in  its  fitfh 
year,  raised  $40,895  for  poor  families 
in  the  community,  beating  last  year’s 
record  by  $1,300. 

The  Sun-Star  alerts  readers  to 
needy  families  with  stories  about  their 
plight.  Contributions  are  made 
through  a  coupon  in  the  newspaper. 
The  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  for  distribution. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


James  Wooten 


Cynthio  Tucker 


Charles  Koch 


Morgan  Ong 


Carl  Zemon 


The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  recently  announced  the  following 
editorial  appointments. 

Cynthia  Tucker,  a  columnist  and 
associate  editorial  page  editor  for  the 
Constitution,  now  serves  as  its  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor.  She  succeeds  Tom 
Teepen,  who  now  is  a  national  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  parent  company,  the 
Atlanta-based  Cox  Newspapers. 

Tucker  earlier  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Atlanta 
papers;  she  was  also  a  reporter  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

James  Wooten,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  managing  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  writer  and  columnist  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Southeast  regional  correspon¬ 
dent  with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
magazine,  succeeds  the  retiring  Dur- 
wooD  McAlister  on  the  Journal’s 
editorial  pages. 

Susan  Stevenson,  daily  features 
editor  for  the  J-C  who  earlier  directed 
the  features  and  lifestyle  pages  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  becomes  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  Perspective  section. 


Morgan  Ong,  formerly  deputy 
director  of  photography  for  Knight- 
Ridder  Tribune  News  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  photography  for  the 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


Ong  earlier  served  as  photo  editor 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  was  a  photographer 
and  graphics  editor  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Koch,  formerly  vice 
president  of  sales  for  the  New  York- 
based  Joseph  Jacobs  Organization,  a 
marketing  and  advertising  concern,  is 
the  new  marketing  director  at  Jewish 
Media  Group  Inc.  in  Miami,  publish¬ 
ers  of  a  group  of  Jewish  newspapers  in 
Florida. 


Carl  T.  Zeman,  formerly  real 
estate  manager  with  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  is  the  new  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla.,  Tribune. 

Earlier,  Zeman  served  in  classified 
ad  management  positions  at  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  and  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  management 
appointments. 

Richard  Stalica,  formerly  alter¬ 
nate  distribution  manager  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel,  has 
been  named  to  the  same  position  in 
Orlando’s  new  business  development 
department. 

Deborah  Irwin,  formerly  adminis¬ 
trative  services  manager,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  circulation 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
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department’s  primary  market  area 
division. 

Irwin  earlier  worked  at  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City,  where 
she  held  several  positions  including 
operations  manager  and  office  man¬ 
ager. 


Paul  T.  Tucker,  formerly  chief 
operating  officer  of  Knight-Ridder 
Financial  Inc.  in  Miami,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Tucker  previously  held  executive 
posts  with  divisions  of  K-R,  including 
senior  vice  president/technology  for 
Business  Information  Services  (BIS) 
and  senior  vice  president  of  Com¬ 
modity  News  Services. 


Calvin  Beam,  formerly  assistant 
executive  sports  editor  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald,  now 
serves  as  executive  news  editor  at  the 


Jane  Engle,  formerly  assistant  for¬ 
eign  editor  and  columnist  and  earlier 
Mideast  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  named  news  editor  of 
the  Times’  weekly  special  section 
World  Report. 

Engle  has  worked  as  an  assistant 
picture  editor  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Suburban  Trib,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill. 

Victor  Johnson,  who  has  worked 
on  the  Times’  View  and  Calendar 
copy  desks,  is  now  the  real  estate 
news  editor. 

Johnson  earlier  was  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times  and  the  California 
papers  the  Santa  Maria  Daily  Times, 
the  Montrose  Ledger  and  the  Glen¬ 
dale  Independent. 
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Dane  Claussen,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee-based,  con¬ 
struction  industry  newspaper  the 
Daily  Reporter,  has  assumed  the  ad¬ 
ditional  title  of  editor. 

In  addition,  Michael  D.  Scott, 
formerly  an  associate  with  a  private 
law  firm,  has  joined  the  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  as  its  law  reporter,  a  newly 
created  position;  and  Sue  Pape,  for¬ 
merly  systems  manager  with  the 
paper,  was  promoted  to  director  of 
operations. 


John  H.  Allan,  formerly  editor  of 
Bond  Buyer,  a  municipal  bond  indus¬ 
try  newspaper  published  by  Thomson 
Publishing  Corp.,  recently  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
executive  editor. 

Joe  Mysak,  formerly  managing 
editor  and  earlier  a  copy  editor  and 
general  assignment  reporter  with 
Bond  Buyer,  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s  and  the 
New  York  Times,  succeeds  Allan  as 
editor. 


“Newspeople  in  the  News”  in  the 
Dec.  21  edition  of  E&P  incorrectly 
identified  R.  Scott  Messer,  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Financial  Execu¬ 
tives,  as  the  organization’s  account¬ 
ing  director.  He  actually  serves  as 
accounting  director  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

An  INFE  press  release  inferred 
that  Messer  worked  as  INFE’s 
accounting  head;  it  made  no  mention 
of  his  affiliation  with  the  Morning 
News. 


OBITUARIES 


JUDSON  Bailey,  79,  a  former 
sportsw.'iter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  and  producer  for  CBS 
Sports,  died  Dec.  27  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Bailey  also  worked  as  editor  and 
vice  president  with  the  publishing 
concern  A.S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  was 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Pinellas  Park 
(Fla.)  Post  and  the  Pinellas  Park 
News. 


Warren  T.  Brookes,  62,  an  eco¬ 
nomist  and  later  a  columnist  with  the 
Boston  Herald  and  the  Detroit  News, 
died  of  pneumonia  Dec.  28. 


William  J.  Holland,  64,  editorial 
page  editor  and  earlier  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor  and  associate  editor 
with  the  Burlington  County  Times  in 
New  Jersey,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Dec.  25. 


Ralph  E.  Johnson,  81,  a  former 
University  of  Kentucky  journalism 
professor  and  Associated  Press 
reporter,  editor  and  photo  editor  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Atlanta,  died 
Dec.  26  following  a  lengthy  illness. 

Johnson  also  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  photographer  at  the  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  State  Journal  and  a  free-lance 
photographer  in  Concord,  Mass. 


Brendan  T.  Malin,  77,  a  former 
columnist  on  Irish  affairs  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  reporter  for  the  Irish 
Press  in  Dublin,  died  of  cancer  Dec. 
27. 


Ian  Macdowall,  60,  chief  news 
editor  for  the  news  service  Reuters 
and  formerly  a  staffer  at  the  Glasgow 
Herald  in  Scotland,  died  of  cancer 
Dec.  30  in  London. 


Abdul  Wali  Muhammad,  37,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  national,  Chicago-based 
Islamic  paper  Final  Call,  died  Dec.  26 
in  Hammond,  Ind.,  after  he  had  col¬ 
lapsed  at  an  area  health  club. 

Muhammad  was  known  as  James 
C.  Booker  before  he  converted  to 
Islam. 


Parounag  Tomassian,  81,  a  for¬ 
mer  professor  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Beirut  and  founder  of  sev¬ 
eral  Armenian  papers  in  that  city. 


died  Dec.  25  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  A.  Whalen,  77,  a  former 
bureau  chief  in  Ottawa  and  director  of 
library  services  in  New  York  for 
United  Press  International,  died  Dec. 
27. 

*  *  * 

Miles  Hoffman  Wolff,  92,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News  who  earlier  was  in 
editorial  posts  with  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Charlotte  Observer  dind  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  died  Dec.  29. 


GteeS: 


\  i..r,tfetn  .  .iAr>t.s _ 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  sold 

The  Greenville,  TX, 

Herald  Banner 

(Daily  Circulation  11,900) 

To  American  Publishing  Co.  of  West  Frankfort,  Illinois 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
Worrell  Enterprises  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING  —  - 

Media  companies  not  immune  from  sexuai  harassment  charges 


By  Lawrence  R.  Levin 

Clarence  Thomas’  recent  confirma¬ 
tion  hearings  raised  the  nation’s 
awareness  of  sexuai  harassment  in 
the  workplace  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  imagined. 

The  public  was  riveted  to  television 
sets  late  into  the  night,  watching 
every  minute  of  the  Senate  hearings. 

There,  broadcast  live  to  the  nation, 
were  graphic  statements  that  would 
have  rated  a  criminal  obscenity  if  they 
had  been  sung  by  a  rock  group  in 
Florida. 

It  seemed  that  every  newspaper 
and  magazine  in  the  country  was  rais¬ 
ing  questions  about  the  confirmation 
process  and  the  problem  of  sexual 
harassment  in  the  workplace.  Most  of 
the  media  concluded  that  what  people 
saw  was  bad  government,  not  good 
theater. 


It  was  only  natural  that,  on  “the 
morning  after,”  the  media  would 
awaken  to  find  their  own  houses  not 
in  order.  At  media  enterprises  across 
the  country,  charges  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  have  begun  to  surface.  Too  few 
media  companies  have  adopted  care¬ 
fully  thought-out,  up-to-date  sexual 
harassment  policies.  Fewer  still  have 
actually  conducted  training  to  teach 
personnel  how  to  implement  proper 
procedures.  What  are  the  lessons 
here? 

Above  all,  sexual  harassment  is  no 
joke.  Like  any  business,  media  com¬ 
panies  must  realize  that  “hands-on 
management”  means  running  compa¬ 
nies  on  a  cost-effective,  proactive 
basis.  The  law  prohibits  sexual 
harassment,  whether  in  the  news¬ 
room  or  production  facilities.  Failing 
to  manage  sexual  harassment  claims 
proactively  can  lead  to  big  penalties. 
In  fact,  civil  rights  law  has  just  been 
amended  to  permit  recovery  of  com¬ 
pensatory  and  punitive  damages, 
raising  the  specter  of  multimillion- 
dollar  judgments. 


(Levin  is  a  member  of  Levin  &  Funk- 
houser  Ltd.,  a  Chicago-based  law 
firm.) 


Sexual  harassment  is  an  irresistible 
topic  for  the  media  to  cover.  Yet 
media  companies  must  move  quickly 
to  insure  that  they  do  not  become  the 
story  instead  of  the  storyteller.  Each 
media  enterprise  should  have  a  thor¬ 
ough,  written  policy  that  addresses  all 
aspects  of  the  issue.  The  policy  must 
not  only  cover  what  the  rules  are,  but 
how  they  will  be  administered.  Along 
with  the  policy,  managers  should  be 
trained  to  prevent,  recognize,  and 
investigate  sexual  harassment. 

The  Thomas  hearings  provide  good 
insight  into  many  aspects  of  sexual 
harassment  policies.  As  the  hearings 
demonstrated,  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  story.  Therefore,  a  good  policy 
must  protect  both  those  who  have 
been  harassed  and  those  who  have 
been  falsely  accused. 

The  policy  should  be  part  of  a 
broader  commitment  to  encouraging 


a  productive,  supportive  workplace 
environment.  It  should  be  written  in 
plain  language  so  that  employees  can 
easily  understand  the  policy  and  think 
about  its  meaning.  A  media  com¬ 
pany’s  sexual  harassment  policy  must 
also  be  publicized  internally,  with  its 
message  regularly  reinforced  through 
training  and  effective  communica¬ 
tions  materials.  This  is  vital;  if 
employees  are  not  aware  of  all  the 
policy’s  aspects,  its  most  important 
preventive  effect  will  be  lost. 

Media  companies  are  often  consid¬ 
ered  artistic  organizations  whose 
writers  need  great  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  an  ambiance  that  tends  to 
spill  over  to  all  parts  of  the  enterprise. 
Unfortunately,  it  may  compromise 
the  discipline  that  is  required  to 
implement  a  successful  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  policy.  Artistic  ambiance  aside, 
a  policy  must  mandate  that  victims 
and/or  witnesses  promptly  report 
violations,  that  employees  tell  the 
truth  and  cooperate  in  investigations, 
and  that  failure  to  observe  these  basic 
rules  of  common  decency  may  result 
in  dismissal. 

If  victims  are  to  come  forward,  they 
must  know  with  whom  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  must  feel  comfortable  shar¬ 


ing  sensitive  information.  Since  it  is 
most  often  a  superior  or  immediate 
manager  who  is  accused  of  sexual 
harassment,  the  written  policy  must 
specify  others  who  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  alleged  harassment. 
This  is  true  even  if  the  publisher  is  the 
alleged  harasser. 

Further,  a  policy  should  specify 
procedures  to  reassure  victims  that 
the  matter  will  be  investigated  thor¬ 
oughly  without  embarrassment,  and 
that  appropriate  corrective  action  will 
be  taken.  National  television  and  the 
front  pages  of  daily  newspapers  are 
no  places  for  sexual  harassment  in¬ 
vestigations  to  take  place. 

A  sexual  harassment  policy  may 
also  contain  provisions  to  hold 
offenders  accountable  for  their 
actions.  For  example,  a  media  com¬ 
pany’s  policy  might  include  provi¬ 
sions  that  offenders  must  reimburse 
their  employers  for  legal  fees  and 
damages,  including  sums  paid  to 
redress  grievances. 

In  addition,  the  written  policy 
should  go  beyond  narrow  or  technical 
legal  issues.  It  should  be  carefully 
crafted  to  cover  both  men  and  women 
and  designed  to  stop  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  incidents  before  they  occur  or 
escalate. 

Employers  should  use  highly  quali¬ 
fied,  specially  trained  investigators  to 
ensure  that  investigations  are  handled 
properly.  Outside  counsel  who  are 
trained  in  making  sensitive  inquiries 
are  often  used. 

Sexual  harassment  is  rarely  a 
single,  isolated  incident,  so  all  claims 
must  be  diligently  investigated  to 
determine  what  happened.  Only  after 
the  full  problem  is  known  can  a  media 
company  make  an  informed  decision 
about  the  appropriate  steps  required 
to  remedy  the  problem. 

Consider  the  young  female  reporter 
who  found  that  male  reporters  and 
editors  did  not  want  to  work  with  her 
after  she  had  sought  help  over  a  har¬ 
assing  colleague.  They  were  afraid 
that  they  might  intentionally  or  unin¬ 
tentionally  do  something  that  could 
result  in  a  charge  against  them. 

This  not-uncommon  reaction  dem¬ 
onstrates  why  a  carefully  crafted  edu¬ 
cation  program  is  often  necessary  to 
avoid  post-investigation  conflicts. 
Only  when  a  sexual  harassment  pol¬ 
icy  takes  a  sensitive,  authoritative 
and  determined  approach  can  such 
problems  be  anticipated  and  pre¬ 
vented. 

(See  LEGALLY  on  page  45} 


Sexual  harassment  is  an  irresistable  topic  for  the 
media  to  cover.  Yet  media  companies  must  move 
quickly  to  insure  that  they  do  not  become  the  story 
instead  of  the  storyteller. 
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Book  Reviews 


Reston  relives 
career;  learned 
some  lessons 

Deadline:  A  Memoir.  James  Res¬ 
ton.  (Random  House,  201  E.  50th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.)  525 
pages.  $25. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  vener¬ 
able  James  Reston  learned  in  his  long 
career  as  reporter  and  editor  —  50 
years  at  the  New  York  Times — is  that 
there  are  many  sides  to  a  story.  A  lot 
depends  on  from  where  you  see  the 
story. 

He  “learned  a  couple  of  lessons” 
as  he  filed  his  first  big  story  out  of 
England  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
the  1930s.  He  was  told  to  flash  the 
name  of  the  winner  of  the  Grand 
National  Steeplechase  race  at  Aintree 
outside  Liverpool.  He  went  to  elabo¬ 
rate  measures  to  be  first,  even  install¬ 
ing  a  telephone  at  the  top  of  the  grand¬ 
stand,  as  close  to  the  finish  line  as  he 
could  get. 

Two  horses  led  the  stampede  nose 
to  nose.  Royal  Danielli  and  the 
American  horse.  Battleship.  Reston, 
the  young  Scotsman,  kept  his  eye  on 
the  finish  line.  He  recalls: 

“I  didn’t  wait  for  the  official  deci¬ 
sion  but  said  to  the  operator  in  Liver¬ 
pool:  ‘Ready?  Let  that  message  go: 
Let  me  repeat  it:  Flash:  Royal 
Danielli  wins,  repeat:  Royal  Danielli 
wins  Grand  National.’  There  was  a 
long  delay  before  the  official 
announcment  went  up.  maybe  two 
minutes,  which  seemed  to  me  two 
hours.  Then  the  terrible  signal:  BAT¬ 
TLESHIP,  it  said.  I  think  I  had  a  heart 
attack,  but  I  managed  to  stammer  to 
the  operator  in  Liverpool:  ‘Send 
another  urgent  message  to  AP  in  New 
York.  Kill  Flash.  Battleship  wins 
Grand  National,  repeat  Battleship, 
not,  repeat  not.  Royal  Danielli.’  ” 

He  learned  that  day  to  “get  it  first  if 
you  can  but  first  get  it  right.  The  other 
lesson  was  equally  important.  My 
mistake  was  that  I  was  not  directly 
facing  the  finish  line,  but  saw  it  from 
an  angle  and  therefore  saw  it  wrong.” 

He  comes  back  to  vantage-point 
advice  in  the  book  summarizing  what 
he  has  learned,  after  a  career  that 
included  two  Pulitzer  prizes. 

“I  think,”  he  says,  “honest  re¬ 
porting  cuts  a  man  down  to  size.  Out 
on  any  important  story,  he  soon 
learns  that  truth  is  a  scarce  and  slip¬ 


pery  commodity  and  that  there  are 
not  two  sides  to  every  problem  but 
maybe  10,  held  with  genuine  convic¬ 
tion  by  serious  people  who  probably 
know  more  about  the  facts  than  he 
does.  This  occasionally  makes  us 
consider  that  maybe  sometimes  we 
have  been  wrong.” 

Throughout  the  book  he  gives  his 
estimate,  usually  offered  humbly  and 
as  positive  as  possible,  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  century.  His  favorites 
seem  to  have  been  Dean  Acheson  and 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Calling  Acheson 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  15  secretaries 
of  state  he  covered,  he  noted  that 
Acheson  was  smarter  than  most  of 
those  in  President  Truman’s  cabinet 
and  stood  up  to  Sen.  Joseph  McCar¬ 
thy’s  witchhunting. 

Reston  feels  that  “Acheson  made 
no  concessions  to  what  he  called  ‘the 
attacks  of  the  primitives,’  explaining 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  his 
‘contempt  for  the  contemptible.’  ”  In 
his  chapter  on  Stevenson,  called  “My 
Favorite  Loser,”  Reston  admired  the 
failed  Democratic  presidential  candi¬ 
date  for  his  realistic  assessment  of 
world  affairs,  including  Stevenson’s 


own  candidacies. 

There  is  a  good  bit  of  New  York 
Times  shop  talk  and  some  rambling 
on  such  topics  as  today’s  reporters. 
He  tells  how  the  CIA  tried  to  use  New 
York  Times  reporters  and  how  he  had 
at  times  put  up  trial  balloons  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy.  Reston  sought  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  approval  on  some  copy,  such 
as  a  column  dealing  with  the  delicate 
face-off  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Berlin  in  1961. 

Reston  is  inspirational  in  latter 
chapters  as  he  gives  prescriptions  for 
a  new  American  order,  including  re¬ 
ducing  “all  moral  posturing  by  con¬ 
gressmen  and  columnists  as  much  as 
possible  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

He  is  not  always  right  in  his  mem¬ 
ory,  for  example,  saying  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  was  one  of  the  papers 
that  folded  in  the  1950s  and  l^s  (it 
was  in  the  1980s). 

The  82-year-old  Reston  seems  to  be 
enjoying  his  retirement:  “I  think  it’s 
better  to  take  things  with  gratitude 
than  for  granted.” 

(See  BOOK  REVIEWS  on  page  45) 


The  Ted  Scripps  Fellowships 
in  Environmental  Reporting 

The  University  of  Michigan  Department  of  Communication  invites 
applications  for  a  new  fellowship  for  journalists  interested  in  covering  local 
and  national  environmental  issues.  Each  year  five 
fellows  will  be  selected  for  two  semesters  (September  to 
May)  of  study  in  natural  resource  policy  and  sciences, 
science  writing  and  advanced  journalistic  technique. 

The  fellowships,  underwritten  by  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation,  will  average  $16,000,  covering  tuition  and  a 
small  stipend.  They  are  intended  for  young  reporters, 
producers,  photogra- 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  FOUNDATION 


phers  and  editors  who  are  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  beat  or  who  hope  to  get  there.  The 
fellowships  will  give  them  a  chance  to  study  issues  and  practices  without 
the  pressure  of  a  daily  deadline. 

Applicants  must  have  three  years  of  newsroom  experience  and  be 
working  fulltime  with  a  commercial  news  organization.  They  must  provide 
a  letter  of  support  from  their  employer  as  well  as  writing  samples  and  a 
biography. 

For  application  forms  and  inquiries, 
write  or  call: 

Jonathan  Friendly,  Scripps  Fellowships 
2038  Frieze  1285,  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor  Ml  48109 
(313)  763-5943  Fax  (313)  764-3288 


Deadline  for  Fall 
1992: 

Feb.  28, 1992 
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IN  THE  JUNGLE 
OF  NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY, 
BEWARE  OF  PAPER  TIGERS 


Make  no  mistake,  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  standard  newsprint 
business  in  North  America  and  around  the  world  have  turned  the 
market  into  a  jungle  in  which  only  the  strong  will  survive. 

Strength  exists  in  planning;  in  investing  in  the  future;  in  build¬ 
ing  on  your  resources;  and  in  making  a  commitment  to  your 
customers. 

Planning  for  tomorrow’s  demands 

Recycling  has  become  a  fact  of  life  for  our  industries.  The 
demands  for  greater  recycled  content  levels  and  higher  levels 
of  recycled  newsprint  will  continue.  To  meet  present  and 
future  demands,  CP  Forest  has  dedicated  its  two  largest  mills 


entirely  to  the  production  of  recycled  content  newsprint,  at  a 
capacity  of  900,000  tonnes  per  year,  which  perform  well  in 
modem  pressrooms,  at  content  levels  which  meet  government 
standards  until  at  least  the  year  2000. 

Building  on  strength 

CP  Forest  is  part  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  companies  - 
Canadian  Pacific.  As  such,  we  have  enormous  resources 
behind  us  as  well  as  over  a  century  of  accumulated  knowledge. 

Investing  in  our  commitment 

Between  1987  and  1995  CP  Forest  will  have  invested  upwards 


I 


of  $1.7  billion  (US)  in  new  pulping,  papermaking  and  recycling 
technologies.  We  have  worked  diligently  to  make  our  mills 
second  to  none  on  this  continent.  Productivity  is  up.  Costs  are 
down.  We’re  ready  to  face  the  future. 

Providing  for  our  customers 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  industry  cannot  continue  as  it  has  over 
the  last  few  years.  This  is  the  time  for  you  to  look  objectively 
at  your  newsprint  supply.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  now 
is  the  time  to  confirm  an  assured,  consistent  supply  of  the 
product  you  need.  Now  is  the  time  to  call  CP  Forest. 

No  paper  tiger,  us. 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Call:  Seattle  1-800-776-0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
mite  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Atlanta  404-255-0705 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Cooper,  Watkins 
acquire 

Crabtree  Vickers 

Matthew  Cooper  and  Karl  Watkins, 
principal  shareholders  in  Crab¬ 
tree  Holdings  Ltd.,  announced  Jan.  9 
that  they  had  reached  agreement  with 
Vickers  PLC  to  purchase  the  Crab¬ 
tree  Vickers  business  in  Leeds,  En¬ 
gland,  Crabtree  Vickers  Inc.  (USA) 
and  Crabtree  Vickers  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Crabtree  Vickers  manufactures 
and  installs  Civilox  auotmatic  keyless 
inking  systems  for  letterpress  and 
offset  newspaper  printing  presses, 
refurbishes,  re-engineers  and  recon¬ 
figures  old  presses  and  makes  large- 
format  offset  perfector  book-printing 
presses. 

Under  new  ownership,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  do  business  as  Crabtree  of 
Leeds  Ltd.  Its  North  American  affili¬ 
ates  also  will  be  renamed  shortly. 

In  addition  to  Crabtree  Holdings 
Ltd.,  Cooper  and  Watkins  own  Crab¬ 
tree  of  Gateshead  Ltd.  (sheet-fed 
offset  equipment  for  can  makers)  and 
Crabtree  Morgan  Ltd.  (printing  and 
collating  equipment  for  forms,  sta¬ 
tionery  and  direct  mail).  The  compa¬ 
nies  employ  about  6()0  people  and 
have  approximately  £40  million  in 
annual  revenues,  according  to  the 
owners. 

A  release  from  Crabtree  of  Gates¬ 
head  stated,  “Crabtree  Vickers  has 
not  been  one  of  Vickers  core  busi¬ 
nesses  for  some  time,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  the  business  under 
Vickers  strategy  have  been  limited. 
Vickers  believes  that  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  home  for  the  business  has  now 
been  found.” 


Winston-Salem  to 
paginate  with  Atex, 
triple-l  systems 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  circulation  93,000,  has  entered 
agreements  with  Atex  Inc.  and  Infor¬ 
mation  International  Inc.  to  upgrade 
its  editorial  and  prepress  systems  for 
production  of  fully  paginated  pages, 
including  graphics  and  color. 

Installation  of  some  components 
begins  this  month.  The  Journal  said  it 
hopes  to  have  its  system  operating  by 
year’s  end. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  pagi¬ 
nation,  the  paper  undertook  a  major 
upgrade  of  its  1 1 -year-old  Atex  front- 
end  system.  It  also  had  been  using 


Information  International’s  display 
ad  makeup  system,  3810  Laser 
Pagesetters  and  other  triple-l  equip¬ 
ment  since  1989. 

New  Atex  components  for  the  pagi¬ 
nation  project  are  IBM  RS6000-based 
EdPage  multipurpose,  WYSIWYG 
page-design  and  layout  workstations. 
Image  Services,  acting  as  an  image 
database  to  accept  line  art,  continu¬ 
ous  tone  images  and  graphics  from 
various  sources,  and  Full-Page  Out¬ 
put  software  to  bring  together  all  page 
elements  for  output. 

High-resolution  images  (editorial 
and  advertising)  that  are  ultimately 
output  on  upgraded  triple-l  imageset¬ 
ters  will  reside  on  a  triple-l  image 
database.  Low-resolution  versions 
will  be  passed  to  the  Atex  system  for 
page  assembly  purposes. 

According  to  the  Journal,  triple-l 
and  Atex  are  to  develop  software  “to 
assure  a  smooth  transfer  of  data 
through  the  system,”  including  con¬ 
version  of  Atex  pages  into  triple-I’s 
PI  I  format. 

In  addition  to  imagesetter  and  scan¬ 
ner  upgrades,  the  Journal  will  install 
triple-I’s  Graphix  Connection  soft¬ 
ware  and  other  prepress  products. 

The  data  processing  department  of 
the  Journal’s  parent  company.  Media 
General  Inc.,  will  work  with  Atex  to 
develop  software  to  bring  Software 
Consulting  Services’  Layout  8000  ad 
dummying  product  and  Collier-Jack- 
son’s  ad  order  entry  system  into  the 
pagination  process. 

Journal  publisher  Joe  Doster  said 
the  project  should  produce  labor  and 
material  savings  while  improving  the 
deadline  situation  and  product  quality. 

Syracuse,  Charleston 
get  Sll  systems 

System  Integrators  Inc.  has 
received  orders  for  an  advertising 
system  from  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  for  a  complete  pub¬ 
lishing  system  from  the  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Company  for  the  Post  & 
Courier,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Charleston  will  install  SII’s  Edito¬ 
rial  and  Advertising  System/55,  using 
121  PCs  with  SII  Coyote/PC  add-in 
boards  to  provide  SII  Coyote  pub¬ 
lishing  terminal  functions.  The  Post  & 
Courier  will  also  get  SII’s  complete 
PageStream  package  to  manage  page 
flow:  Interactive  Classified  Pagina¬ 
tion,  Interactive  Ad  Layout,  and 
Interactive  News  Layout,  as  well  as 
Graphicsrdb  —  all  running  on  Com¬ 
paq-386  Echo  workstations. 

Macintoshes  will  handle  imaging: 


SII’s  Mac-based  display  ad  makeup 
product  and  workstations  for  graph¬ 
ics.  The  Macs  will  be  on  an  Sll-pro- 
vided  Ethernet  local  area  network 
eventually  to  be  linked  to  the  Sys- 
tem/55’s  Tandem  database  through 
SlI’s  Mac/55  interface  software. 

Post  &  Courier  operations  director 
Bob  K.  Clay  noted  that  the  new  sys¬ 
tems,  with  INL  pagination  and  Post¬ 
Script  output,  should  carry  the  now- 
consolidated  morning  and  evening 
papers  “through  the  1990s  with  effi¬ 
ciency  and  high  productivity.” 

SII’s  Advertising  System/55  for 
Newhouse’s  89,000-circulation 
morning  Post-Standard,  94,000-cir¬ 
culation  afternoon  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  and  226,000-circulation  Sun¬ 
day  Syracuse  Herald-American,  will 
use  40  SII  Coyote/PC  boards  on  the 
customer’s  existing  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  for  which  SII’s  System  Connec¬ 
tivity  Group  designed  a  local  area  net¬ 
work.  Installation  is  to  be  completed 
in  March. 

Atex  completes 
N.Y.  Times  newsroom 

Atex  Inc.  announced  it  completed 
last  month  the  installation  of  new 
writing  and  editing  workstations  at 
the  New  York  Times,  which  switched 
over  from  its  16-year-old  Harris  sys¬ 
tem.  Atex  called  the  system  its  largest 
such  installation. 

The  newsroom  system  consists  of 
825  Atex  PC  Preference  workstations 
in  New  York  City  and  60  standard 
Atex  terminals  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Newsroom  terminals  are  supported 
by  38  Atex  Application  Servers  and  a 
fully  redundant  Ethernet  network.  PC 
Preference  workstations  run  on  IBM 
PS/2  machines  with  optional  Atex 
keyboards  and  offer  all  Atex  func¬ 
tions,  redundant  file  and  software 
storage  and  the  ability  to  run  standard 
PS/2  software. 

The  Times  also  uses  the  Atex  Inte¬ 
grated  Advertising  System  for  order 
entry  and  production  tracking  of  retail 
ads  and  Atex  Architect  Software  for 
publication  design  and  ad  placement. 

Chrusciel  promoted 
at  Optronics 

Edward  T.  Chrusciel,  graphic  arts 
marketing  director  at  the  Optronics 
division  of  Intergraph  Corp. ,  has  been 
named  the  division’s  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  with  responsibility  for  overseeing 
strategic  planning,  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  product  marketing. 
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Boise  Cascade 
names  new 
president 

George  J.  Harad  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and  was  named 
a  director  of  the  integrated  forest 
products  company. 

Most  recently  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  responsible  for  paper  operations 
(which  account  for  about  60%  of  total 
sales  volume),  at  his  new  post  Harad 
is  responsible  for  all  company  opera¬ 
tions  in  paper  and  paper  products, 
building  products  and  office  products 
distribution  businesses,  as  well  as 
management  of  timber  resources. 

Harad  joined  the  Boise,  Idaho- 
based  firm  in  1971  and  has  held  a 
succession  of  operating  and  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  including  that  of  chief  financial 
officer. 


Sullivan  prints 
Baltimore’s  Sunday 
Sun  Magazine 

The  Baltimore  Sun  selected  Sulli¬ 
van  Graphics  Inc.  to  print  its  Siin 
Magazine  Sunday  color  supplement. 
Production  is  at  Sullivan’s  York,  Pa., 
plant,  about  an  hour's  drive  from  Bal¬ 
timore. 

In  addition  to  reproduction  quality, 
the  Sun  cited  Sullivan’s  flexibility  in 
printing  the  more  than  500,000  copies 
of  the  newsprint  magazine. 

The  same  plant  is  one  of  two  sites 
that  began  heatset  offset  printing  of 
the  Sporting  News  earlier  this  year 
via  the  satellite  transmission  system 
of  Sullivan’s  American  Color  pre¬ 
press  subsidiary.  The  Sun  and  Sport¬ 
ing  News  are  both  Times  Mirror  Co. 
publications. 


CPFP  names 
newsprint 
division  chief 

Edmund  W.E.  Hughes  was  named 
president  of  the  Newsprint  Marketing 
Division  of  Montreal-based  Canadian 
Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.D.  Frost,  who  retired  Dec. 
31  after  30  years  with  the  company. 

Hughes  joined  CPFP  in  1989  as 
regional  vice  president.  Newsprint 
Marketing  East,  Canadian  Pacific 
Forest  Products  Inc.  He  had  earlier 


worked  for  another  major  pulp  and 
paper  company  in  various  sales  and 
marketing  managent  positions, 
including  that  of  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  marketing. 


Cybergraphic,  triple-l 
completing  Spokane 
modernization 

“We  will  be  brand-new,  wall  to 
wall,  in  a  year  or  so,”  said  Robert  D. 
Fairchild,  business  manager  at 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.’s  morning 
Spokesman-Review  and  evening  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle  (combined  circulation 
approximately  125,000  daily,  150,000 
Sunday). 

“Cybergraphic  and  triple-1  have 
just  been  working  together  wonder¬ 
fully,”  Fairchild  told  E&P,  outlining 
the  last  installations  in  its  prepress 
modernization  project. 

The  papers  are  now  adding  pagina¬ 
tion  to  a  new  Cybergraphic  Systems 
classified  ad  system  and  are  installing 
an  editorial  system  with  pagination. 
The  system  uses  Cybergraphic’s 
modified  version  of  Layout  80(W.  The 
50  or  so  classified  terminals  and  100- 
plus  editorial  workstations  are  net¬ 
worked  IBM  386  machines,  which 
download  to  a  DEC  VAX  fileserver. 

Editorial  graphics  are  handled 
along  with  advertising  material  on  the 
recently  purchased  display  ad 
makeup  system  from  Information  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.  Fairchild  reported 
that  a  Howtek  Inc.  electronic  color 
prepress  system  installed  last  year 
has  been  interfaced  to  the  paper’s 
new  AP-Leaf  Picture  Desk. 

He  said  the  editorial  system  may  be 
up  and  running  in  April.  Target  com¬ 
pletion  date  for  full  function  of  all 
systems  is  June  of  next  year,  but  Fair- 
child  hopes  pagination  will  be 
“largely  together  by  the  end  of  ’92.” 
An  electronic  library  is  planned  but 
no  decision  has  been  made.  Fairchild 
said  Spokane  gave  its  text  library 
specs  to  Cybergraphic,  which  is 
working  on  a  product  that  the  papers 
anticipate  beta  testing. 

Selection  of  triple-1  was  based  in 
large  part  on  proven  pagination  capa¬ 
bility  and  quality  color,  according  to 
Fairchild,  who  chaired  an  interde¬ 
partmental  systems  evaluation  com¬ 
mittee.  The  choice  of  Cybergraphic 
followed  visits  to  three  U  .S.  users  and 
Fairchild’s  own  vacation  stopover  at 
Christ  Church,  New  Zealand’s  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers,  as  well  as 
assurance  of  the  vendor’s  “continued 


viability  and  financial  stability.” 

The  triple-I  order  includes  seven 
color  RISC-based  Ad  Makeup  Sta¬ 
tions  (AMS/2-C)  equipped  with  capa¬ 
bilities  for  full-scanned  customer- 
supplied  art  and  machine-generated 
graphics  and  tools  to  electronically 
access,  manipulate,  assemble,  and 
layer  the  text  and  graphics  for  cam- 
era-ready  display  ads. 

The  workstations  will  automati¬ 
cally  create  screened  and  registered 
four-color  layers  for  output  on  two 
triple-1  3810  Laser  Pagesetters,  the 
dot  structure  and  color  quality  of 
which  were  among  features  cited  by 
Fairchild  as  a  “major  factor”  in  the 
selection.  The  3810  is  designed  for 
fast  output  of  full  pages,  including 
graphics  and  halftones,  using  a  trans¬ 
port  mechanism  that  eliminates  film 
tension  variations  that  affect  register 
of  color  separations. 

Other  equipment  in  the  order  are 
two  triple-1  Image  Network  Proces¬ 
sors  for  graphics  database  manage¬ 
ment,  file  service,  and  data  protec¬ 
tion,  H"xl7"  and  broadsheet-size 
VideoPrint  laser  plain-paper  proof- 
ers,  a  PostScript  interpreter,  a  3750 
Info-Scan  laser  scanner,  Graphix 
Connection  software  to  bring  Macin¬ 
tosh  images  into  the  triple-I  environ¬ 
ment  and  Ad  Auditors  at  each  AMS 
workstation  to  monitor  workflow,  ad 
complexity,  and  the  proof  correction 
cycle. 

Training  on  both  new  systems 
began  this  month  in  a  permanent 
training  room.  The  Cybergraphic  sys¬ 
tems  replace  old  DECT  front  ends.  The 
triple-l  3810s  replace  an  APS-5 
typesetter.  The  papers  were  forced  to 
find  new  systems  because  the  DEC 
equipment  was  no  longer  supported. 

“We  actually  started  this  search 
about  three  years  ago,”  said  Fair- 
child,  adding,  “It’s  nice,  though,  that 
our  economic  climate  has  held  during 
the  installation  period  .  " 

Confirming  that  the  Spokane  dai¬ 
lies  enjoyed  linage  increases  in  1989 
and  1990,  the  business  manager  said 
that,  while  not  exactly  strong,  the 
local  retail  market  has  “continued  to 
grow  through  the  downturn  that  even 
Seattle  has  experienced.”  He  cited 
“fairly  substantial  growth,”  the 
recent  arrival  of  some  new  compa¬ 
nies,  and  no  local  layoffs. 

Late  last  month  the  Chronicle 
reported  that  Idaho  was  the  country’s 
third  fastest-growing  area  and 
Washington  was  number  four.  “We 
sit  right  on  the  border  between  Idaho 
and  Washington,”  said  Fairchild,  “so 
we’re  right  in  the  heart  of  it.” 
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Institute  retain 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“RIT  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
CIA  for  years,”  and  its  work  for  the 
agency  was  “not  news  to  anybody," 
a  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
staffer  told  E&P  last  spring,  asking 
not  to  be  named. 

The  Rochester,  N.Y.,  technical 
university’s  relationship  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  re¬ 
ported  last  spring  by  local  media, 
picked  up  by  USA  Today  and  has 
been  followed  by  other  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  Times. 

RlT’s  board  of  trustees  named  a 
review  panel  to  look  into  the  relation¬ 
ship,  and  its  board  of  trustees  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  panel’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  late  last  year.  Though  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  to  continue  under  stricter 
monitoring,  two  officials  involved  in 
the  relationship  resigned  and  a  third, 
the  president,  will  retire  in  June. 

rhe  CIA  at  RIT 

s  iink  with  agency;  its  pres 

“parallel  the  interests  of  the  [CIA’s] 
Directorate  of  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  almost  precisely,”  and  that  its 
National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  “rep¬ 
resents  a  superb  source  of  highly 
trained  and  motivated  disabled  indivi¬ 
duals.” 

The  College  of  Graphic  Arts  &  Pho¬ 
tography  includes  the  Schools  of 
Printing  Management  &  Sciences  and 
Photographic  Arts  &  Sciences,  as 
well  as  the  Chester  F.  Carlson  Center 
for  Imaging  Science.  The  newspaper 
industry  employs  RIT  graduates  and 
benefits  from  ongoing  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  its  Technical  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Center  and  Center  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Operations,  an  extension  of  the 
School  of  Printing  Mangement  &  Sci¬ 
ences. 

The  focus  of  CIA  involvement 
largely  related  to  the  Center  for 
Imaging  Science  rather  than  college’s 
schools,  which  have  trained  many 

1 

ident  to  retire 

ation  executive  director  John  B. 
Bates,  originally  from  the  Meadville 
(Pa.)  Tribune  and  most  recently  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  and  USA  Today 
president  and  publisher  Thomas  Cur¬ 
ley,  who  20  years  ago  was  an  editor  at 
Gannett  Co.’s  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union,  which 
broke  the  RIT-CIA  story  last  spring. 

Curley  obtained  an  MBA  from  RIT, 
was  alumnus  of  the  year  in  1986,  and 
has  served  on  the  institute’s  board  of 
trustees  since  1988.  His  paper  re¬ 
ported  last  June  that,  although  he 
knew  of  RIT’s  relationship  with  the 
CIA,  Curley  was  unaware  of  its  com¬ 
plexity  before  reading  accounts  in  the 
press. 

Gannett  Co.  public  affairs  director 
Sheila  Gibbons  said  the  matter  was 
not  a  personnel  concern  at  that  com¬ 
pany. 

“We  wouldn’t  automatically  jump 
to  that  conclusion  —  that  there 
would  be  a  problem  there.  I  don’t 
think  that’s  fair  to  the  students,”  she 
commented. 

Gibbons  denied  the  position  was 
taken  merely  because  RIT  graduates 
move  into  jobs  in  production  rather 
than  news,  saying,  “It  would  have  no 
effect  one  way  or  the  other.” 

RIT  president  M.  Richard  Rose 
contended  the  CIA  had  no  undue 
influence  on  his  school.  Late  last  year 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  panel 
examining  the  matter  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Curley  later  said  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  finding. 

The  Rochester  dailies  reported  CIA 
involvement  in  RIT  funding,  person¬ 
nel  and  curriculum  —  involvement 
the  administration  kept  secret.  The 
information  came  from  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  agreement  between  the  insti¬ 
tute  and  the  agency.  Rose  cut  short  a 
sabbatical  spent  working  at  the  CIA’s 
Virginia  headquarters  to  return  to 
Rochester.  After  the  agreement  was 
publicized,  he  acknowledged  his  own 
and  the  institute’s  involvement, 
which  included  CIA  research  con¬ 
tracts  worth  more  than  a  $1  million. 

It  was  learned  that,  without  their 
knowledge,  some  faculty  members 
may  have  undergone  security  reviews 
and  students  may  have  conducted 
CIA  research.  When  the  review  panel 
began  its  investigation,  the  subsidiary 

“A  good  percentage  of  the  students  work  through 
the  CIA  in  co-op,”  the  staffer  continued,  noting  such 
internships  generaiiy  last  six  months  to  a  year. 

Many  vendors  to  the  newspaper 
industry  have  backed  RIT  with  equip¬ 
ment  donations  and  other  support. 
Newspapers  have  recruited  its  gradu¬ 
ates,  whose  education  often  com¬ 
bines  business  and  management 
studies  with  hands-on  experience 
with  the  latest  technology. 

“A  good  percentage  of  the  students 
work  through  the  CIA  in  co-op,”  the 
staffer  continued,  noting  such  intern¬ 
ships  generally  last  six  months  to  a 
year.  Work  for  the  CIA  is  one  of  many 
such  programs  available  through  RIT, 
which  pioneered  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  some  80  years  ago. 

RIT’s  nine  colleges  offer  more  than 
230  programs,  ranging  from  computer 
technology  and  business  administra¬ 
tion  to  liberal  arts.  An  RIT  document 
appended  to  the  panel’s  report  notes 
the  institute’s  “long  association”  and 
“strong  commonality  of  interests” 
with  the  CIA,  with  whose  leadership 
the  administration  maintained  “an 
extraordinarily  warm  relationship.” 

It  further  states  that  its  colleges 

newspaper  production  managers.  In 
fact,  the  review  panel’s  senior  fact 
finder  noted  that  the  college’s  dean 
was  the  subject  of  an  unauthorized 
CIA  security  review  and  a  later  rumor 
that  sought  to  discredit  him. 

RlT's  major  contribution  to  news¬ 
papers  is  in  production  and  technol¬ 
ogy  management.  Indeed,  a  promo¬ 
tional  brochure  quotes  Washington 
Post  marketing  and  production  vice 
president  Thomas  0.  Might:  “We  de¬ 
pend  upon  RIT  for  employee  educa¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agement.  That’s  why  in  recent  years 
we’ve  collaborated  with  the  institute 
in  a  program  that  gives  our  operations 
management  access  to  the  kind  of 
advanced  training  and  facilities  that 
only  RIT  can  offer.” 

The  print  school  does  not  educate 
journalists.  But  it  does  prepare  gradu¬ 
ates  for  management  jobs,  where  they 
may  rise  to  positions  of  broader  influ¬ 
ence  at  newspapers. 

Notable  RIT  alumni  include  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
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began  its  investigation,  the  subsidiary 
RIT  Research  Corp.  (RITRC)  report¬ 
edly  started  shredding  documents. 
All  shredding  was  ordered  halted,  but 
the  panel  determined  it  could  not 
reconstruct  documents  from  bags  of 
shredded  paper. 

In  early  June,  documents  were  sto¬ 
len  from  Rose’s  office  and  anony¬ 
mously  returned  only  after  photoco¬ 
pies  were  sent  to  local  news  media. 

The  matter  was  enflamed  by  publi¬ 
cation  of  unflattering  references  to 
the  Japanese  in  a  draft  of  a  document 
prepared  for  the  CIA  (but  not  at  its 
request)  by  Rose’s  executive  assis¬ 
tant,  Andrew  J.  Dougherty,  who  also 
worked  for  Rose  when  the  latter  was  a 
deputy  secretary  of  defense  in  the 
1970s.  Dougherty  was  an  Air  Force 
colonel  with  a  background  in  intelli¬ 
gence.  (Rose  is  a  retired  Marine 
Corps  colonel.) 

An  appendix  to  the  panel’s  report 
noted  that  research  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  at  RIT  prior  to  Rose’s  arrival. 
Dougherty  became  a  vice  president  in 
charge  of  RIT  government  contracts 
in  1985,  and  was  given  similar  author¬ 
ity  four  years  later  for  contracts  with 
RITRC,  which  is  responsible  for  man¬ 
aging  all  proprietary  and  classified 
research  programs. 

Dougherty  resigned  from  RIT 
within  two  weeks  of  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle’s  publication  of  portions  of 
his  “Japan  2(X)0”  report  last  May. 

The  review  panel  criticized  admin¬ 
istration  secrecy  and  the  board’s  lack 
of  oversight.  While  a  few  panel  mem¬ 
bers  saw  classified  research  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  academic  openness,  the 
majority  said  academic  oversight  may 
make  such  work  possible. 

Especially  critical  was  Hofstra 
University  legal  ethics  professor 
Monroe  H.  Freedman,  hired  by  the 
panel  as  senior  fact  finder.  Though 
mostly  in  agreement  with  Freedman’s 
analysis  of  problems  of  effective 
academic  oversight  of  classified  re¬ 
search,  only  three  members  agreed 
with  his  conclusions. 

And  in  a  dissent  that  prefaces  the 
senior  fact  finder’s  conclusions,  the 
panel  states  that,  although  it  shares 
his  dissatisfaction  in  some  areas,  it 
does  not  accept  Freedman’s  “charac¬ 
terization  of  RIT’s  governance  and 
leadership,”  and  that  they  “unani¬ 
mously  dissociate”  themselves  from 
what  they  regard  as  his  “inaccurate 
and  sweeping”  generalizations. 

Nevertheless,  the  panel’s  report 
cited  Supreme  Court  shielding  of  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  to  alleged  past 
CIA  improprieties  in  arguing  that 
effective  oversight  could  not  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  It  called  confidence  in  an 
academic  oversight  committee  “im¬ 
possible”  (a  majority  of  panelists  pre¬ 


ferred  “extremely  difficult”)  when 
committee  members  with  security 
clearance  are  bound  by  secrecy 
agreements  to  withhold  relevant  in¬ 
formation.  It  also  cited  RIT’s  mis¬ 
placed  trust  in  “untrustworthy”  per¬ 
sons. 

In  response  to  the  panel’s  findings, 
the  board  of  trustees  appointed 
another  committee  “to  study  the  gov¬ 
ernance  of  classified  and  proprietary 
research  at  RIT.”  The  board  said  the 
CIA-RIT  relationship  “developed 
without  sufficient  review,”  and  that 
in  future  it  will  more  closely  monitor 
such  relationships. 

Though  noting  “errors  of  judgment 
and  lack  of  candor”  on  the  part  of 
Rose  and  others,  the  board  expressed 
confidence  in  Rose  and  said  such  mis¬ 
takes”  did  not  “outweigh  or  over¬ 
shadow”  his  “major  contributions  .  .  . 
nor  affect  his  capacity  to  serve  .  .  .  .” 

Rose  publicly  conceded  mistakes 
and  “a  loss  of  academic  integrity.” 
Board  of  Trustees  chairman  Thomas 
H.  Gosnell  took  responsibility  for 
what  he  termed  “negligence,” 
“shortcomings”  and  “derelictions” 
concerning  the  CIA  presence  at  RIT. 


said  Rose  and  Gosnell  told  him  Mclr- 
vine  lied  when  he  said  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  CIA  security  clearance 
without  his  knowledge.  Mclrvine 
never  signed  a  CIA  clearance  form, 
according  to  Freedman.  The  fact  fin¬ 
der  noted  that  a  high-ranking  CIA 
employee  said  the  independently  ini¬ 
tiated  CIA  clearance  was  not  justified 
by  the  dean’s  signed  request  for  an 
updated  Defense  Department  clear¬ 
ance. 

Freedman  went  on  to  say  that  his 
own  assistant,  Jonathan  Soroko,  was 
also  a  target  of  false  stories  spread  to 
impugn  “the  reputations  of  innocent 
people.” 

The  board  also  found  “nothing 
inherently  inconsistent  with  RIT’s 
academic  mission,”  in  accepting  CIA 
money,  having  its  personnel  on  cam¬ 
pus  or  doing  work  for  the  agency  as 
long  as  “such  arrangements  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  academic  policies, 
subject  to  the  same  academic  review 
as  are  the  relationships  with  .  .  . 
other  outside  entities  and  disclosed  to 
the  entire  RIT  community.” 

The  trustees  adopted  the  following 
measures:  an  institutewide  commit¬ 


The  board  also  found  “nothing  inherently 
inconsistent  with  RIT’s  academic  mission,”  in 
accepting  CIA  money,  having  its  personnel  on 
campus  or  doing  work  for  the  agency  as  long  as 
“such  arrangements  are  consistent  with  sound 
academic  policies . . 


In  two  areas,  the  senior  fact  finder 
took  direct  aim  at  Rose.  He  noted  that 
the  reason  Rose  gave  for  taking 
leave  (helping  the  Gulf  war  effort)  and 
his  explanation  for  giving  that  reason 
(he  could  not  divulge  his  CIA  work) 
were  untrue. 

According  to  Freedman,  although 
Rose  said  he  tried  to  persuade  the  CIA 
to  allow  him  to  disclose  his  work,  a 
CIA  official  said  Rose  was  told  his 
work  was  not  classified  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  tell  RIT  what  he 
was  doing.  According  to  Freedman, 
Dougherty  confirmed  what  the  CIA 
official  had  said. 

He  also  criticized  the  president  for 
assuring  the  Faculty  Council  that  no 
classified  research  was  “pursued  on 
the  RIT  campus,”  adding  that  such  a 
“secretive  operation  would  be  poten¬ 
tially  destructive  to  this  community.” 

Freedman  also  attacked  what  he 
called  “the  tactic  of  maintaining  con¬ 
trol  by  falsely  discrediting”  certain 
persons.  Among  those  persons 
Freedman  listed  Edward  C.  Mclr¬ 
vine,  dean  of  the  College  of  Graphic 
Arts  and  Photography.  The  fact  finder 


tee  will  review  research  oversight 
policies  and  procedures  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  board  by 
July;  until  then,  new  classified  con¬ 
tracts  must  be  approved  by  three 
executive  groups;  all  drafts  of  memo¬ 
randa  of  agreement  with  the  CIA  were 
nullified  (the  agreement  in  force  was 
from  1987  but  much  information  that 
came  to  light  reportedly  was  first 
taken  from  a  1985  draft);  CIA  employ¬ 
ees  may  become  students,  staffers  or 
lecturers,  subject  to  the  same  stan¬ 
dards  of  eligibility  as  others;  with 
academic  approval,  the  CIA  officer- 
in-residence  program  will  continue; 
no  one  connected  with  RIT  shall  have 
responsibilities  to  the  CIA  that  are 
inconsistent  with  RIT  policies;  indivi¬ 
duals’  full  knowledge  and  consent  are 
required  before  security  clearances 
are  initiated;  classified  research  is 
permitted  only  through  the  RITRC, 
“subject  to  appropriate  oversight”; 
no  one  will  be  asked  to  work  on  CIA- 
related  projects  without  first  being 
informed  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
CIA  involvement;  faculty  members 
(See  CIA  on  page  44) 
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1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 


1991 

NOVEMBER 
Advertising  Data 


LNA  NEWSPAPER 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LNA  NEWSPAPER,  reported  in 
SAU  INCHES. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers. 
LNA  NEWSPAPER  utilizes  a  system  of  clas¬ 
sification  whereby  all  display  advertising 
naturally  falls  into  one  of  four  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  “Retail,"  “General,"  “Automotive,”  or 
“Finandar. 

LNA  NEWSPAPER  defines  “National” 
advertising  as  a  combination  of  the  “General” 
arKf  “Automotive”  classifications.  For  those 
newspapers  subscribing  to  LNA  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  service  levels  that  do  not  include  “Retail” 
or  “Financial"  classifications,  data  shown  is 
for  “National”  (“General”  and  “Automotive”.) 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ALLENTOWN,  PENN. 


Cal|.m 

ROPLocol  70,299  943  75,305  1,367 

Prtphnt  Locol  29,856  72,259  22,795  65,209 

ROPNotionol  6,129  4,058  22 

Prepiiirt  Nationol  814  297 

Fmonciol  lj12  1,994  81 

Clossified  62,452  70,267  _ 

Totd .  170,248  74,016  174,419  66,976 

CoH-S 

ROPLocol .  25Z29  3,363  34,518  774 

Preprint  Locol .  22,600  56,455  24,617  54,298 

ROP  Notionol  5,237  4,997 

Preprint  Nationol .  1U52  11,780 

Financial  1,305  110  1,113 

Classified .  21,143  23,786  _ 

Totol .  86,866  59,928  100,806  55,072 

GRAND  TOTAL .  257,114  133,944  275,225  122,048 

YtARTOOATt .  2,514,479  1,018,627  2,893,088  864,676 


ASAURT  PARK,  NJ. 


Press.e 

ROPLocol .  59,771  7,386  78,398  10,411 

Preprint  Local .  8,868  3,525  10,520  4,928 

ROPNotionol .  6,589  1,290  7,940  699 

Preprint  Notional .  1,263  46 

Finonciol  2,998  232  2,041  1,221 

Clossified  62,979  258  76,981  _ 34 

Totol  .  142,286  12,691  179,509  17,339 

Press-S 

ROPLocol .  29,564  37,446  731 

Preprint  Locol .  19,466  8,225  18,560  6,793 

ROPNotionol .  5,233  6,165  32 

Preprint  Notional .  1,699  4,942 

Finonciol  .  2,159  2,483 

Clossified  27,000  _  32,618  _ 

Totol .  85,121  8,225  97,272  7,556 

GRAND  TOTAL .  227,407  20,916  276,781  24,895 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,201,842  96,937  3,536,016  707,781 


Note  Preprint  odvertising  doto  supplied  by  publisher 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


tALTIMOlEp  MD. 

Sun-m 

ROP  locol 

68,367 

4,816 

70,871 

7,885 

Preprint  locol . 

18,506 

33,019 

27,637 

33,321 

ROP  Notionol 

12,308 

3,563 

14,943 

3.026 

Preprint  NotKmol . 

1,998 

832 

Finonciol 

2,209 

204 

3,168 

322 

Clossihed 

40,895 

611 

43.545 

4,419 

Totol.. 

144,285 

43,045 

160,164 

48,973 

Sun-e 

ROP  locol . 

49,479 

4,815 

56,300 

7,295 

Preprint  locol . 

11,138 

33,019 

16,933 

25,013 

ROP  Nottonol . 

8,593 

3,563 

11,200 

3,072 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,998 

832 

Finonciol . 

2,202 

204 

3,016 

322 

Clossified . . 

28,557 

611 

32,017 

4,420 

Totol . 

101,967 

43,044 

119.466 

40,122 

Sun-S 

ROP  local . 

34,142 

10,084 

37,932 

12,570 

Preprint  Local . 

20,088 

50,578 

34,283 

43,827 

ROP  Notional . 

9,540 

2,469 

10,578 

4,952 

Preprint  Notionol . 

14,152 

215 

12,879 

Finonciol . 

1,467 

398 

2.302 

824 

Clossified . 

40,061 

3,718 

48,104 

3,776 

Total. 

..  119,450 

67,462 

146,078 

65,949 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

365,702 

153,551 

425,708 

155,044 

YEAR  TO  DATE..., 

.,.  3,780,432 

1,399,240 

4,406,410 

1,288,497 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 

Record.e 


ROP  Locol . 

77,803 

4,999 

94,175 

5,982 

Preprint  locol . 

3,252 

16,552 

5,M5 

23,380 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,306 

27 

9,990 

84 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,760 

660 

473 

Financial . 

3.062 

133 

3,055 

430 

Classified . 

43,588 

53,121 

Totol 

136,771 

22,371 

165,646 

30,349 

Record- S 

ROP  Local . 

38.434 

3,818 

39,784 

9,890 

Preprint  Local . 

18,368 

88,941 

16,058 

83,952 

ROP  Notionol . 

6.803 

97 

7,231 

319 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12.728 

11,881 

229 

Fmonciol . 

2,319 

156 

2,339 

222 

Classified . 

X.636 

33,329 

Total. 

109,288 

93,012 

110,622 

94,612 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

246,059 

115,383 

276,268 

124,961 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

..  2,438,074 

959,863 

2,881,897 

912.019 

BOSTON,  INASS. 


Globe-m 


ROP  locol . 

69,180 

74,073 

411 

Preprint  locol . 

29,658 

26,764 

ROP  Notionol . 

13,113 

252 

17,189 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,128 

Financial . 

2,998 

2,141 

Classified . 

67,397 

70,517 

Total . 

152,688 

33,038 

163,920 

27,175 

Globe-S 

ROP  local . 

32,377 

13,780 

35,743 

13,474 

Preprint  locol . 

26,706 

49,132 

35,894 

38,861 

ROP  Notional . 

21,548 

2,172 

23,862 

1,640 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,674 

1,952 

12,139 

686 

Finonciol . 

2,272 

1,844 

1,229 

1,530 

Closs'ified . 

72,796 

249 

70,502 

138 

Total . 

169,373 

69,129 

179,369 

56,329 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

322,061 

102,167 

343,289 

83,504 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

3,165,420 

562,055 

3,703,972 

551,980 

Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,177 

38,090 

Preprint  local . 

9,804 

875 

6,985 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,020 

8,739 

Financial 

1,855 

1,457 

Classified . 

68,431 

70,153 

Total 

117,287 

119,314 

6,985 

HeraW-S 

ROP  local . 

6,128 

6,412 

Preprint  locol . 

4,460 

40,766 

2,241 

46,566 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,329 

7,960 

Preprint  Notionol . 

6,020 

8,193 

Finonciol 

388 

344 

503 

Clossified 

16,009 

13,229 

Total 

33,314 

47,130 

30,345 

54,759 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

150,601 

47,130 

149,659 

61,744 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

..  1,378,440 

433,414 

1,550,421 

466,467 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer-m 

ROPLocol .  51,970  67,889  3,461 

Preprint  Locol .  47,360  8,141  42,069  11,496 

ROPNotionol .  4,976  7,187 

Preprint  Notional .  1,828  855  262  1,295 

Financial  1,544  2,438 

Classified  73,544  7,444  75,433  _ 

Total  181,222  16,440  195,278  16,252 

Post^e 

ROP  Local .  31,147  43,372 

Preprint  Local .  45,306  11,808  38,472  15,943 

ROPNotionol .  4,022  5,305 

Preprint  Notional .  880  1,193  262 

Finonciol .  492  847 

Classified  32,112  _  27,431  _ 

Total  113,961  13,001  115,427  16,205 

Enquirer-S 

ROPLocol .  37,112  36,665  1,285 

Preprint  Local .  43,758  4,176  54,732  2,476 

ROPNotionol .  5,644  7,159 

Preprint  Notional .  13,729  12,650 

Finonciol .  1,042  456 

Classified. .  30,015  _  34,822  _ 

Total .  131,300  4,176  146,484  3,761 

GRAND  TOTAL .  426,483  33,617  457,189  36,218 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,998,799  283,538  4,418,892  289,976 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

AAoming  News-m 

ROPLocol .  129,163  15,760  128,886  12,167 

Preprint  Local .  68,400  29,468  70,420  25,455 

ROPNotionol .  8,874  1,846  11,724  1,323 

Preprint  Nationol .  1,760  1,720  75  150 

Financial  2,941  296  3,454  288 

Clossilied  176,663  9,575  169,110  3,041 

Total  387,801  58,665  383,669  42,424 

News-S 

ROPLocol .  43,952  877  48,485  679 

Preprint  Locol .  40,662  21,800  53,312  16,618 

ROPNotionol .  10,966  387  9,717  1,679 

Preprint  Notional .  12,991  12,991 

Financial .  1,947  4  2,655  319 

Classified .  71,036  1W  72,899  ^5 

Total .  181,554  23,227  200,059  20,020 

GRAND  TOTAL .  569,355  81,892  583,728  62,444 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  5,632,053  636,491  5,835,803  491,125 

Times  Herold-o/d 

ROPLocol .  69,583  4,969  73,920  5,492 

Preprint  Local .  49,528  7,839  43,962  11,158 

ROPNotionol .  4,181  532  6,645  260 

Preprint  Notional .  2,988 

Financial .  1,222  153  1,190  45 

Classified .  102,510  7,515  126,323  8,725 

Total .  230,012  21,008  252,040  25,680 

Times  Herold-S 

ROP  Local .  26,286  30,280 

Preprint  Local .  40,008  6,160  44,860  16,268 

ROPNotionol .  6,188  6,483 

Preprint  Notional .  8,729  9,235 

Finonciol .  794  1,407 

Clossified  22,565  22,860  _ 

Totol  104,570  6,160  115,125  16,268 

GRAND  TOTAL .  334,582  27,168  367,165  41,948 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,155,271  252,509  3,629,471  280,016 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Time-o/d 

ROPLocol .  21,958  29,376 

Preprint  Locol .  18,681  17,613  32,531  12,639 

ROPNotionol .  3,252  4,711 

Preprint  Notional .  2,640  192  182  197 

Financial .  2,993  48  1,316 

Classified .  25,639  26,098  _ 

Totol .  75,163  17,853  94,214  12,836 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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E&P’s  Photography 


Section 


Editor  &  Publisher's  special  annual  Photography  Section  will  appear  in  the  March  14th  issue  of 
E&P.  This  issue  will  focus  on  the  developments  in  conventional  and  electronic  photography  and 
picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of  photojournalism  and 
photographic  products. 

Along  with  E&P's  89,000  weekly  readers,  the  annual  Photography  issue  will  be  distributed  to 
the  attendees  of  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  a  special  mailing  will  be  made  to 
the  chief  photography  editors  at  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers.  This  pullout  section  is  the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  your  printed  inserts  or  ads.  Use  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  your  photographic 
equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents,  add-ons  and  other  photographic  products 
essential  to  newspapers. 

To  reach  the  industry,  place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  March  14th  issue.  Don't  delay.  Call 
your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Closing  Deadlines: 

Space:  February  28,  1992  Copy:  March  2,  1992 


11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 


Time'S 
ROPLocqI  .. 


Preprint  locol - 

Notionol . 

Preprint  Nationol 

Fmonciol _ _ 

Classified 
Totol _ 


GRAND  TOTAL 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Couront-m 

Loco! 

P*eprint  Locol  .. 
ROP  Nationol ... 


Preprint  Notionol... 

Fmanciol  . 

Ckissificd 
Totol...~. . 

Couront-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol 
ROP  Notional 
Preprint  Notionol.. 

Fmanciol  . 

Cknsified . 

Totol. 


GRAND  TOTAL 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


7,194 

8.082 

22,636 

15,519 

35.420 

1,783 

3,971 

4.798 

11,556 

11,452 

458 

687 

11,022 

9,857 

56.837 

15,519 

70,296 

1,783 

132.000 

33,372 

164.510 

14,619 

1,290.649 

229,999 

1,687,012 

105,981 

O 

8 

1 

CONN. 

43.212 

25.324 

58,951 

33,484 

6,848 

46,899 

6,260 

47,573 

12.086 

6.625 

12,741 

5,076 

1,760 

1,100 

69 

2,847 

1,818 

3,355 

1,925 

38.070 

326 

44,928 

986 

104.823 

82,092 

126,235 

89.113 

12,267 

5,021 

19,201 

5,641 

6.162 

141,366 

4.361 

135,967 

8.013 

1,195 

10,946 

934 

13.517 

430 

12,288 

681 

1.075 

659 

1,951 

351 

16,114 

76 

21,826 

57,148 

148,747 

70,573 

143.574 

161,971 

230,839 

196,808 

232,687 

ROP  local . 

15,656 

6,842 

19,716 

5,241 

ROP  locol . 

53,185 

29,992 

58,110 

39,601 

Preprint  Locol . 

20.810 

14,567 

21.265 

10,937 

Preprint  Locol . 

440 

38,629 

50,142 

ROP  NoiimwI . 

6,203 

528 

7,186 

532 

ROP  Notionol . 

36,388 

7,183 

37,466 

7,904 

10.836 

134 

12,287 

592 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,630 

8,067 

17,957 

278 

312 

162 

406 

Finonciol . 

5,414 

2,127 

4,483 

1,528 

Clossified  . . 

53,441 

1,129 

60,388 

Clossified . 

49,311 

8,476 

53,195 

9,922 

Totol . 

107,224 

23,512 

121,004 

17,708 

Totol . 

156,368 

94,474 

153,254 

127,054 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

.  386,162 

85,236 

449,377 

89,718 

293,985 

111.649 

316,254 

145,049 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  3,954,080 

677,652 

4,511,951 

777,037 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  2,945,508 

939,397 

3,425,902 

1,275,101 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National 
Preprint  Nationol.. 

Finonciol . 

Cktssified . 

Totol 


165,922 

86,830 

184,117 

121.719 

29,280 

93,819 

21,079 

129,972 

19,423 

6,750 

27,642 

14,389 

4,400 

435 

1,419 

5,352 

2,480 

5,286 

3,883 

89,431 

158,138 

100,502 

132,619 

313.808 

348,452 

338,626 

404,001 

OAKLAND,  CALtP. 


ROP  Locol . 

30,945 

4.175 

29,009 

4,400 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,220 

103,584 

18,549 

95,985 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,488 

108 

8,203 

140 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,760 

129 

447 

Finonciol . 

442 

868 

800 

520 

40,677 

33,866 

Totol . 

90,532 

108,864 

90.427 

101,492 

ROP  Locol . 

49,343 

21,420 

55,128 

27,211 

Preprint  Local . 

15,944 

35,237 

13,248 

44,414 

ROP  Nationol . . 

20,765 

1,563 

21,089 

4,874 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,502 

12,648 

479 

Finonciol . 

1,181 

963 

1,388 

613 

Clossified . 

45.610 

58,635 

53,184 

58,007 

Totol . 

146,345 

117,818 

156,685 

135,598 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

460,153 

466,270 

495,311 

539,599 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  4,609,870 

4,420,822 

5,401,518 

5,177,705 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 

Total . 


..  1,701.210  2.081.999  2,123,532  2,576,355 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Nanrsdoy-e 
ROP  Local 
Preprint  Locol .. 
ROP  Nationol  ... 

Fmoncioi . 

Cktssified 
Totol  . 


Newsdoy-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notionol _ _ 

Preprint  Notionol 

Fmanciol . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


Press  Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local  . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional 

Preprint  Notkmol . 

Financial . 

Clossified . . 

Totol . 

Press  Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . . 

Totol . 


Doily  News-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Lxol  . 
ROP  Nottonol 
Preprint  Notional. 
Financial 
Clossified.- 
Totol . 


37,588 

63,904 

51.850 

91,655 

33,411 

38,998 

6,903 

14,753 

11,782 

20,696 

3,269 

2,379 

3,826 

2,032 

25,973 

54.483 

27,481 

71,851 

73,733 

168,930 

94.939 

225,232 

15,805 

22,653 

19.117 

43,788 

16.880 

99,822 

28,007 

95,702 

7,577 

3,184 

5,877 

4,573 

13,608 

129 

11,256 

75 

112 

770 

277 

431 

5,921 

16,978 

8,665 

18,458 

59,903 

143,536 

73,199 

163.027 

133,636 

312,466 

168,138 

388,259 

1,356,231 

3,042,195 

,675,153 

3,153,936 

.A./IONO  BEACH,  CALIF. 

44,806 

11,428 

49,703 

8,546 

21,686 

40,099 

25,147 

42,248 

6,200 

185 

6,396 

88 

4.400 

964 

1,117 

277 

1,528 

230 

59.058 

58,713 

137,267 

51,989 

141,487 

52,076 

13,888 

30 

16,011 

138 

26,226 

7,792 

29,575 

4,291 

6,651 

263 

6,267 

2,647 

11.094 

11,539 

323 

267 

55 

12,169 

13,765 

70,351 

8.085 

77,424 

7,131 

.  207,618 

60,074 

218,911 

59,207 

2.067,941 

462,458 

2,179,022 

449.468 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF 

72,045 

20.023 

82,741 

23,001 

45,120 

33,015 

46,026 

45,802 

10,807 

3,556 

19,428 

1,654 

4,400 

660 

1,036 

1,296 

308 

1,724 

376 

145,270 

4,162 

178,454 

141 

278,938 

61,724 

328,373 

72,010 

Stor-Ledger-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Finonciol . 

Classified . 

Total . 


NEWARK,  NJ. 

12,660 


8,326 

8,398 

1,100 

56,752 

2,348 

4,696 

5,7X 

10,884 

11,344 

209 

277 

12,085 

11,288 

37,300 

56,752 

39,385 

127,832 

165,616 

129,812 

1,267,012 

1,425,613 

1,426,364 

63,460 

1,614 


Star-LedgerS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 


93,314 

8,652 

3,176 

80,603 

185,745 


48,808 

38,556 

10,279 

13,264 

2,271 

56,341 


788 

20,919 

34.900 


3,226 

81,404 


Total .  169,519 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finonciol . 

Classified . 

Totol.... . 


114,567 

11,583 

3,715 

88,292 

218,157 


49,107 

55.400 

11,086 

12,309 

2,508 

56,410 

186,820 

404.977 


724  Chronicle-m 
20,572  ROP  Lxol .... 
36  745 


1,960 

47,486 


395 


ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National.. 

Finonciol . 

Classified . 

Totol . 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

59,025 
11,844 
.  3,169 


14,529 

79,798 


2,506 


14,831 

78,219 


3,714 

74.873 


News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Finonciol . 

Classified... 


Total.. 


^Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


GRAND  TOTAL.... 
YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

Post'O/d 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Finonciol... 

Classified... 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . ».... 

FinofKiol . 

Classified . 

Totol 


3,692,374 

949,960  4,311,035 

768,728 

lEW  YORK 

,  N.Y. 

37,978 

27,336 

28,583 

762 

9,703 

6.471 

8,418 

84 

582 

1,618 

110 

14,093 

17,350 

13,571 

62,356 

52,775 

50,682 

846 

13,146 

11,002 

13,778 

2,470 

4,620 

50,674 

1.462 

18,204 

6,319 

1,580 

7,308 

1,344 

4,558 

10,773 

91 

126 

101 

122 

56 

3,046 

3,752 

2,880 

31,815 

67,109 

36,323 

22,165 

94,171 

119,884 

87,005 

23,01 1 

755,308 

715,126 

1,093,411 

1,500,255 

35,624 

66,918 

18,433 

23.972 

829 

1,349 

4,415 

8,785 

59,301 

101,024 

667,888 

531,782 

75,534 

8,666 

89,860 

8,959 

26,041 

2,317 

29,696 

2,495 

6.766 

4.616 

6.789 

4,315 

29,276 

1,576 

36,655 

2,226 

137,617 

17,175 

163,000 

17,995 

Examiner-e 

-  ROP  Locol . 

49,841  Preprint  Local.. 
— ROP  Nationol... 


Classified... 

Total 


Exominer  &  Chronicle-S 
ROP  Local .. 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Nationol . 

Finonciol.... 

Classified... 

Total . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


Mercury  News-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Finonciol. . 

Classified. 

Totol . 

Mercury  News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Finonciol.. 


Totol.., 


139,399 

98,126 

156,350 

94,237 

48,379 

660 

11,519 

2,364 

65,441 

11,548 

71,906 

338 

2,506 

234 

12 

54,973 

16,947 

3,443 

75,310 

11,928 

73,361 

267 

411 

52 

128,363 

86,544 

150,673 

86,019 

22.945 

1,272 

15,037 

12,968 

1,084 

31,906 

4,666 

47,826 

113 

312 

24,958 

2,428 

14,762 

12.148 

779 

34,329 

4,250 

55,025 

256 

208 

85,212 

52,917 

89,404 

59,739 

352,974 

237,587 

396,427 

239,995 

3,612,600 

1,732,172 

4,406,117 

1,766,258 

SAN  JOSE 

CALIF. 

88,468 

94,584 

12.027 

2.726 

4,071 

133,769 

91,478 

86.549 

17,301 

4,443 

144,025 

335,645 

343,796 

24,381 

68,160 

10,758 

12,212 

445 

44,590 

31,165 

73.926 

12,149 

11,682 

736 

46,440 

160,546 

176,098 

496,191 

519,894 

..  4,862,402 

5,508,820 

34 
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SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Orange  County  Register-o/d 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Finonciol . 

Classified 

143,817 

53,644 

13,070 

4,400 

3,237 

133,479 

12,667 

36,210 

301 

86 

166,302 

59,008 

18,620 

135 

3,531 

151,208 

25,125 

45,021 

1,130 

218 

Total- 

351,647 

49,264 

398,804 

71,494 

Oronge  County  Register-S 

ROP  locol . 

35,156 

42,781 

Preprint  locol . 

33,600 

3,876 

31,331 

2,367 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,373 

10,555 

Preprint  Notional . 

14,792 

11,260 

190 

Financial . 

676 

623 

Classified . 

44,437 

53,908 

Totol.. 

138,034 

3,876 

150,458 

2,557 

GRAND  TOTAL 

489,681 

53,140 

549,262 

74,051 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

...  5,040,456 

527,606 

5,959,799 

551,621 

STAMFORD 

CONN. 

Advocate*a/d 

ROP  Local . 

30,084 

35,643 

Preprint  Local . 

17,162 

39,231 

31,173 

28,625 

ROP  National . 

3,658 

4,629 

Preprint  National . 

2,640 

192 

374 

Finonciol . 

2,395 

129 

1,779 

Classified . 

26,521 

28,470 

Totol. 

82,460 

39,552 

101,694 

28,999 

Advocote-S 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Finonc^ol . 

Clossifted . 

Totol 


9.251 

16,390  11,779 


11,039  _ 

52,930  11,779 


WALNUT  CRiEK,  CALIF. 


Contra  Costa  Times-m 

ROP  Local .  51,016  48,( 

Preprint  Local .  77,720  79.1 

ROP  Notional .  6,747  8,1 

Preprint  Notional .  966 

Finonciol .  2,415 

Classified .  55,867  67,1 

Total .  194,731  206, 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Local .  14,396  17, 

Preprint  Locol .  53,510  60, 

ROP  Notional .  5,682  7, 

Preprint  Notional .  10,922  11. 

Financial .  1.235 

Classified .  27,709  31, 

Total .  113,454  128, 

GRAND  TOTAL .  308,185  335. 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,956,900  3,337, 

WESTCHESTER/ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter-Oispotch-e 

ROP  Local .  31,301  1,144  45, 

Preprint  Local .  20,570  23,718  10, 

ROP  Notional .  6,442  71  7, 

Preprint  Notionol .  2.640 

Finonciol .  4.215  4, 

Classified  29,601  34, 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


Times-Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 


ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National.. 


GRAND  TOTAL .  135,390  51,331  165,474  36,794 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,324,108  414,474  1,655,671  343,446 


Reporter-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National . 

Finonciol . 

Classified . 

Totol . 


13.447 

33,998  39.181 


20,570  23.718  10,219  23.772 

6,442  71  7,227  15 

2.640  415  507 

4,215  4,317  64 

29,601  _  34,146  _ 

94,769  24,933  102,252  26,331 


15,467 

11,377  63,264 


9,356  _  9,980  _ 

78,480  39,181  56,887  63.852 


GRAND  TOTAL .  173,249  64,114  159,139  90,183 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,813,432  405,592  1,987,435  373,576 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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Total . 

122,766 

135,838 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

238,689 

278,174 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2,272,566 

2,538,221 

ANTIGO, 

WIS. 

Daily  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

13,402 

14,366 

Preprint  Local . 

23,766 

26,391 

ROP  Notional . 

263 

207 

Classified . 

2,174 

2,208 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

39,605 

43,172 

YEAR  TO  DATE: . 

326,758 

343,279 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Dally  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

16,535 

7,360 

22,291 

9,042 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,032 

33,403 

19,340 

31,521 

ROP  Notional . 

1,118 

1,604 

Preprint  Notional . 

324 

486 

Clossified . 

10,314 

275 

12,757 

189 

Total . 

39,323 

41,038 

56,478 

40,752 

News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

9,212 

2,054 

8,711 

2,288 

Preprint  Local . 

3,159 

24,222 

5,260 

6,779 

ROP  Notional . 

692 

223 

Preprint  Notional . 

14,135 

12,759 

Clossified . 

7,985 

7,843 

Total . 

35,183 

26,276 

34,796 

9,067 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

74,506 

67,314 

91,274 

49,819 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

726,631 

487,205 

902,414 

377,442 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Bonner-m 

ROP  Locol . 

11,915 

13,122 

Preprint  Local . 

1,716 

1,805 

ROP  National . 

209 

695 

Preprint  National . 

110 

Clossified . 

6,582 

8,463 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

20,322 

24,195 

YEAR  TO  DATE: . 

218,674 

251,014 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 

ROP  local ... 

33,297 

36,991 

121 

Preprint  Local . 

47,827 

7,967 

54,360 

5,694 

ROP  Notional . 

1,121 

1,967 

1 

Preprint  National . 

480 

531 

24 

Classified . 

20,607 

19,287 

60 

Total . 

103,332 

7,967 

113,136 

5,900 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local ... 

16,451 

18,173 

Preprint  Local . 

30,204 

14,060 

35,088 

17,200 

ROP  National . 

312 

391 

Preprint  National . 

10,115 

9,838 

29 

Classified . 

5,619 

6,693 

Totol . 

62,701 

14,060 

70,183 

17,229 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

166,033 

22,027 

183,319 

23,129 

YEAR  TO  DATE: . 

1,545,792 

194,911 

1,551,374 

223,813 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

30,583 

9,368 

2,156 

185 

24,344 

31,210 

8,994 

2,495 

25,135 

Total . . 

66,636 

67,834 

New$-e 

ROP  locol . 

50,245 

22,719 

50,361 

Preprint  Locol . 

20,005 

17,683 

ROP  Notional . 

2,285 

2,700 

Preprint  Notionol . 

340 

280 

Clossified . 

32,956 

32,226 

Totol . 

105,831 

22,719 

103,250 

New$*S 

ROP  Local . 

32,359 

31,047 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,395 

12,910 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,049 

5,282 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,955 

3,549 

Clossified... . 

13,826 

14,315 

Totol . 

70,584 

67,103 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

243,051 

22,719 

238,187 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

..  2,162,430 

229,346 

2,341,573 

HeroW-Times-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


Sentinel  Tribune-e 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 


BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


18,297 
5,544  38.052 


GRAND  TOTAL . 

75,724 

5,544 

72,301 

5,670 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

651,941 

56,448 

679,942 

73,458 

BUFFALO 

,  N.Y. 

News-o/d 

ROP  local . 

43,410 

46,268 

Preprint  Local . 

3.083 

11,130 

4,074 

8,322 

ROP  Notional 

5,608 

7,897 

Preprint  Notional . 

i 

398 

256 

94 

Clossified.... 

30,600 

32,010 

Totol . 

82,701 

11,528 

90,505 

8,416 

News-S 

ROP  locol . 

17,101 

18,401 

Preprint  Local . 

3,442 

13,347 

5,163 

11,325 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,935 

3,743 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,631 

3,194 

Clossified... 

8,191 

9,536 

Totol . 

31,669 

16,978 

36,843 

14,519 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

114,370 

28,506 

127,348 

22,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE: . 

.  1,115,208 

224,392 

1,281,534 

191,815 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

Dispotch-e 

ROP  locol . 

15,131 

17,375 

ROP  Notional 

702 

2,551 

Classified.... 

11,072 

9,204 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

26,905 

29,130 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

277,228 

302,732 

CENTRALIA,  III. 

Sentinel-eS 

ROP  Local . 

20,998 

30,471 

Preprint  Local . 

16,084 

6,101 

15,071 

8,264 

ROP  Notionol . 

894 

1,757 

Preprint  Notional . 

816 

1,031 

Classified... 

14,923 

12,665 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

53,715 

6,101 

60,995 

8,264 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

556,643 

47,792 

577,140 

52,511 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 


1991  1990 
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CHAMPAIGN,  III. 

News  Gozetie-eS 


RW  local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

CkiUified . 

39.828 

109,392 

891 

19,479 

25,361 

161 

37,023 

46,012 

124,227 

1.566 

20253 

29,207 

436 

19,866 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

194,951 

37,184 

221265 

20.302 

YEARTODATl _ 

1,958,005 

143.132 

2,063.005 

229,504 

CHICAGO,  lU. 

Doily  HcroW-m 

ROC  Locol . 

74,974 

59^72 

47,783 

81,013 

Preprint  Locol . 

5.020 

77,878 

8214 

83,982 

ROP  Notionol . 

280 

223 

236 

401 

Clossrfied 

37,967 

37,862 

GRAND  TOTAl 

118,241 

137.973 

94,195 

165,396 

YtARTOOATt—. 

.  1208,916 

1,048,329 

1,076,245 

1,360,117 

CLIVfLANO,  OHIO 

Plom  Deoler-m 

ROP  local . 

94.345 

21.738 

95.623 

21,857 

Preprint  Locol . 

66,319 

40,315 

68,008 

24,525 

ROP  Notionol . 

11,601 

95 

15,556 

139 

Preprint  Notionol . 

13.640 

643 

12,286 

572 

Closstfied 

55,059 

14,731 

61,065 

11,721 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

240,964 

77.522 

252,538 

58.814 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  2,188,991 

684,186 

2,403,212 

358.206 

CONWAY,  AtK. 


Log  Cobin  Democrot-eS 


ROP  Locol . 

17,493 

23,822 

Preprint  Local . 

16,766 

20,007 

RORNotkmol . 

99 

148 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,438 

Ckissified . 

7,328 

6,969 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

45,124 

50,946 

YEAR  TO  DATE..„ 

453,978 

519,568 

DETtOIT, 

MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 

ROP  Locol . 

118,773 

53,826 

134,085 

44,797 

Preprint  Locol . 

52,275 

132,643 

51,214 

115,547 

ROP  Notional . 

17,171 

1,527 

17,606 

1.061 

Preprint  Notional . 

19,101 

10,814 

370 

Ckissified 

61,119 

67,742 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

268,439 

187,996 

281,191 

161,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2,515,895 

1,279,897 

2,563,943 

1.188,090 

DUAHAM 

1,  N.C. 

HeroW-Sun-mS 

ROP  locol . 

53,231 

61,049 

ROP  Notional . 

1,521 

3,086 

Ckissified . 

41,198 

61,467 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

95,950 

125,602 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

933,458 

1,192,985 

EAU  CUUAK,  Wl$. 

Leoder  Telegrom-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

34,350 

36,520 

Preprint  Lwol . 

57,298 

45,154 

62,228 

37,132 

ROP  Notionol . 

870 

1,987 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11.664 

12,964 

Ckissified 

23,621 

25,261 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  127,803 

45,154 

138,960 

37,132 

YEAR  TO  DATE..., 

...  1,227,681 

311,770 

1,247,266 

320,348 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal -m* 

ROP  Local . 

1,033,342 

1,032,249 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,630,013 

1,551,263 

ROP  Notional . 

.  371,282 

363,002 

Preprint  Notional . 

74,678 

71,000 

Ckissified . 

629,518 

671,449 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  3,738,833 

3,688,963 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  31,639,800 

32,839,906 

Note:  Figures  given  in 

modulor  ogote  lines. 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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ERIE,  RENN. 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

Morning  News*m 

News-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

21,365 

22,968 

ROP  Locol . 

26,625 

Preprint  Locol . 

X.948 

30,758 

Preprint  Local . 

11,734 

91,059 

12,445 

112,761 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,492 

1,425 

ROP  Notional . 

892 

1,537 

Preprint  Notionol . 

550 

660 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,372 

Ckissified . 

22,836 

21,286 

Ckissified . 

22,036 

24,043 

Total . 

77,191 

77,097 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

62,659 

91,059 

67,368 

112,761 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

760,350 

769,457 

791,865 

639,179 

Doily  Times-e 

ROC  locol . 

30,310 

32,508 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Prepnnt  Locol . 

44,362 

47,232 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,615 

1,646 

ROP  locol . 

56,943 

1,165 

65,278 

950 

Prepnnt  Notionol . 

550 

660 

Preprint  Local . 

3,460 

6,536 

dossHM. . 

32,016 

28,427 

Total . 

108,853 

110,473 

Classified 

45!i03 

50,151 

Totol 

104,358 

4,625 

119,155 

7,486 

Times-NewS'S 

ROP  Local . 

17,859 

17,471 

Preprint  Local . 

39,479 

44,954 

ROP  Local 

42,057 

1,165 

48,660 

950 

ROP  Notional . 

183 

598 

Preprint  local . 

3,460 

6,536 

Prepnnt  Notional . 

10,650 

11,206 

2,860 

3,537 

CkiUified . 

18,952 

17,445 

44,173 

Totol . 

87,123 

91,674 

Total 

89,090 

4,625 

101,694 

7,486 

GRAND  TOTAL .... 

273,167 

279,244 

Stor-S 

YEARTODATl  .. 

N/A 

ROP  Local . 

18,115 

20,368 

Preprint  local . 

1,654 

8,147 

1,274 

9,379 

PONT  lAUDIRDALE,  HA. 

ROP  Notional . 

1,684 

2,386 

News/Sun-Sentinel-meS 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,144 

4,257 

ROP  local . 

105,715 

155,587 

124,067 

131,484  ClossifM. . 

40,414 

43,401 

Preprint  Locol . 

61,116 

48,336 

89,016 

Totol . 

66,011 

8,147 

71,686 

9,379 

ROP  Notional . 

20,630 

583 

24,278 

1,632 

Preprint  Notionol . 

18,974 

150,653 

2,882 

63,806 

15,420 

177,524 

^  GRAND  TOTAL . 

259,459 

17,397 

292,535 

24,351 

•  YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2.853,363 

180,148 

3,387,536 

200,885 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

357,088 

271,194 

430,305 

238,380 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  3,868,976  2,831,936 

4,424,786 

2,415,757 

LINCOLN 

NEB. 

Joumol-Stor-meS 

FREDERICK 

MD. 

ROP  local . 

54,454 

62,496 

Post-m 

Preprint  Locol . 

88,429 

96,399 

ROP  Locol . 

51,710 

52,406 

975 

Prepnnt  LkoI . 

146,778 

135,972 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,505 

12’262 

ROP  Notional . 

1,000 

1,660 

Classified . 

35,747 

33,059 

Ckissified . 

38,126 

39,387 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

189,110 

205,723 

Total 

237,614 

229,425 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

1,673,145 

1,771,187 

News-e 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

ROP  Locol . 

51,710 

52,406 

Courier  Joumol-o/d 

Preprint  Local . 

145,266 

135,972 

ROP  Local . 

58,891 

21,531 

63,617 

20,073 

ROP  Notional . 

1,000 

1,660 

Preprint  Local . 

54,003 

56,548 

Ckissified . 

38,126 

39,387 

809 

1,893 

Totol . 

..  236,102 

229,425 

Preprint  Notional . 

9 

Clossified . 

24,665 

9,164 

26,338 

3,997 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  473,716 

458,850 

Total . 

84,365 

84,698 

91,848 

80,627 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  3,922,980 

3,980,099 

Courier  ^mol-S 

OAIVESTON 

TEXAS 

ROP  locol . 

35,203 

704 

39,378 

311 

Doily  New$-m 

Preprint  Local . 

46,521 

60,432 

ROP  Locol . 

41,064 

33,884 

ROP  Notional . . 

266 

1,897 

ROP  Notional . 

605 

716 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,561 

12,063 

Ckissified . 

26,039 

23,609 

Classified . 

15,894 

13,953 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

67,706 

57,669 

Totol . 

51,363 

59,786 

55,228 

72,806 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

135,728 

144,484 

147,076 

153,433 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NER. 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

1,283,218 

1,363,032 

1,431,691 

1,418,039 

Independent-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

46,748 

50,056 

Preprint  Local . 

43,699 

11,440 

39,316 

12,466 

PAANCHESTER,  N.H. 

ROP  Notional . 

897 

2,353 

Union  Leoder-m 

Preprint  Notional . 

456 

414 

ROP  Local . 

56,528 

60,035 

Classified . 

14,786 

14,382 

ROP  Notional . 

1,224 

1,792 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  106,586 

11,400 

106,521 

17.^  Classified.. 

27,728 

34,748 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  921,255 

95,368 

958,339 

115,984  Total . 

85,480 

96,575 

GREENSRURG,  PENN 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

16,376 

13,737 

ROP  Locol ... 

27,964 

29,096 

ROP  Notionol . 

531 

322 

32,917 

77  Classified.... 

16,038 

13,200 

ROP  Notionol 

809 

872 

Totol . 

32,945 

27,259 

Classified . 

26,660 

28,602 

Total . 

80,726 

32,917 

91,089 

27,505  GRAND  TOTAL.... 

118,425 

123,834 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  1,219,984 

1,282,642 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,849 

27,215 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y 

Preprint  Local 

49,219 

18,529 

34,274 

41,784  Times  Herald  Record-mS 

ROP  Notional 

226 

297 

ROP  Local . 

91,974 

107,745 

Prepnnt  Notional . 

19,629 

17,679 

Preprint  local . 

77,618 

143,781 

77,367 

167,829 

Ckissified . 

13,307 

14,548 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,693 

1,899 

Total . 

103,230 

18,529 

94,013 

41  784  Preprint  Notionol . 

21,420 

540 

23,220 

Classified... 

56,954 

66,141 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  183,956 

51,446 

185,102 

69,289  grand  TOTAL... 

249,659 

144,321 

276,372 

167,829 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,738,421 

406,797 

1,785,682 

264,698  year  TO  DATE: 

N/A 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

MUNCH,  INO. 


Stor-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Prcss-e 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


Stor-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Classified . 

Total . 


GRAND  TOTAL .  101,648 

YEAR  TO  DATE 1,088,706 


Tennesseon-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Bonner-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Classified . 

Totol . 


Tennesseon-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


GRAND  TOTAL .  343,386 

YEAR  TO  DATE 3,027,767 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Doily  Hompshire  Gozette-e 


ROP  local . 

37,718 

40,304 

Preprint  Local . 

49,536 

23,865 

49,407 

ROP  Notionol . 

234 

871 

Preprint  Notional . 

387 

258 

Classified . 

12,927 

15,025 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

100,802 

23,865 

105,865 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

864,669 

170,538 

1,017,260 

NORTH  RAY,  ONT. 


Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ONTARIO,  ORE. 

Eogle-Times-e 

13,834 

16,912 

ROP  Local . 

3,999 

49,278 

Preprint  Lxol . 

748 

1,406 

ROP  Notional . 

9,645 

8,024 

Preprint  Notional.. 

28,226 

75,620 

Clossified . 

421,590 

415,039 

Total . 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

RiADING,  PA. 


Daily  Times-e 

ROP  local . 

18,093 

20,495 

Preprint  Local . 

49.394 

3,133 

44,025 

ROP  Notionol . 

886 

1,103 

Preprint  Notional . 

84 

Clossified . 

5,431 

6,955 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

73,888 

3,133 

72,578 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

648,889 

27,556 

620,824 

PHOENIX, 

,  ARIZ. 

Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Locol . 

64,407 

4,023 

78,065 

Preprint  Local . 

64,312 

37,191 

75,953 

ROP  Notional . 

4,452 

6,816 

Preprint  Notional . 

88 

886 

Clossified . 

72,824 

2,250 

83,377 

Total . 

206,083 

43,464 

245,097 

Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

63,632 

3,978 

73,502 

Preprint  Lwal . 

64,312 

37,191 

75,953 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,528 

6,711 

Preprint  Notionol . 

88 

886 

Clossified . 

72,382 

2,400 

83,326 

Totol . 

204,942 

43,569 

240,378 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  locol . 

33,411 

37,051 

Preprint  Local . 

40,807 

46,651 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,470 

4,414 

Preprint  Notionol . 

16,012 

13,553 

38,085 

39,554 

Totol . 

131,785 

141,223 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

542,810 

87,033 

626,698 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

5,794,756 

682,525 

6,270,476 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  ARAN. 

Daily  Grophic-e 

ROP  Locol .  9,338  K 

Preprint  Locol .  8,966  ‘ 

ROP  Notional .  1,439 

Clossified .  2,002  j 

GRAND  TOTAL .  21,745  2 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  228,191  28: 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local .  31,252  3 

Preprint  Local .  31,711  3 

ROP  Notional .  986 

Preprint  Notional .  860 

Classified .  12,569  1 

Total .  77,378  8 


Preprint  Local . 

78,101 

77,958 

ROP  Notional . 

5,733 

6,143 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,885 

3,324 

18,458 

19,656 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  137,096 

132,628 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

....  1,166,605 

1,243,149 

Telegroph-m$ 

ROP  Local . 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

19,966 

21,766 

Preprint  Locol . 

18,401 

30,537 

17,487 

ROP  Notional . 

1.302 

2,788 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,175 

783 

Classified . 

8,749 

9,306 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

49,593 

30,537 

52,130 

YEAR  TO  DATE ., 

.  518,909 

203,321 

546,229 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Eogle-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


8,710  20,750  14,245 

308  713 


irint  Notionol .  12,690  12,870 

sifted .  19,372  _  18,425  _ 

il .  66,341  20,750  75,710  25,X7 

GRAND  TOTAL .  192,500  20,750  210,825  25,X7 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,914,509  193,385  2,023,873  227,452 


4,309  ' 

A-i  fl7T  Gazette- Joumol*m 

ROP  Local .  69,832 

Preprint  Local .  171,116 

2  426  ROP  Notional .  1,369 

Preprint  Notional .  9,856 

Clossifed .  50,139 

GRAND  TOTAL .  302,312 

4,312  YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,747,069 


2,685  Times-Dispotch-fr 
50,870  ••oco' 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional 
Preprint  Notional.. 


4,384  56,882 

5,095  43,840 


*lnclicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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Joumal-6ulletin-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

39,956 

10,023 

45,578 

16,273 

Preprint  Local . 

12,624 

161,511 

23,624 

153,201 

ROP  Notional . 

2,587 

3,953 

Preprint  Notionol . 

6,108 

363 

5,964 

Classified.... 

27,835 

711 

31,294 

1,450 

Total . 

83,001 

178,353 

104,813 

176,888 

Joumal-S 

ROP  local . 

25,374 

2,758 

28,779 

3,182 

Preprint  Local 

50,844 

138,110 

54,020 

110,755 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,369 

3,061 

Preprint  Notional . 

14,1X 

12,044 

667 

Clossified . 

12.119 

296 

15,067 

940 

Total . 

104.836 

141,164 

112,970 

115,544 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

187,837 

319,517 

217,783 

292,432 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,930,993 

2,958,917 

2,195,629 

2,348,527 

Totol . 

120,594 

11,138 

136,443 

13,057 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

40,069 

4,384 

42,812 

4,988 

Preprint  Locol . 

24,298 

4,837 

41,320 

5,097 

ROP  Notional 

4,409 

18 

4,911 

6 

Preprint  Notional . 

337 

630 

406 

Classified . 

26,040 

1,011 

27,649 

939 

Total . 

95,153 

10,880 

117,098 

11,030 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,666 

28,527 

Preprint  Local . 

28,208 

2,324 

29,888 

1,111 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,280 

1,523 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,256 

9,710 

Clossifted.... 

18,547 

19,174 

Total . 

80,957 

2,324 

88,822 

1,111 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

296,704 

24,342 

342,363 

25,198 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

..  2,818,664 

203,354 

3,094,995 

196,340 

RIVERSIDE^ 

,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprisc-mS 

ROP  Local . 

71,595 

28,721 

80,069 

30,114 

Preprint  Local 

182,450 

197,088 

ROP  Notionol 

5,577 

405 

6,535 

32 

Preprint  Notionol . 

21,924 

17,798 

Classified.... 

65,534 

418 

74,339 

374 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  347,080 

29,544 

375,829 

30,520 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

3,241,809 

269,249 

3,432,315 

275,597 

ST.  LOUIS^  MO. 

Post-Dispotch-m 

ROP  local . 

63,376 

25,530 

55,981 

29,154 

Preprint  Local . 

50,123 

47,991 

ROP  Notional . 

2,624 

812 

4,224 

1,159 

Preprint  Notional . 

3.741 

85 

Classified... 

42,054 

4,913 

49,217 

5,181 

Total . 

161,918 

31,255 

157,498 

35,494 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local 

28,225 

32,089 

Preprint  Local . 

41,621 

46,489 

ROP  Notional . 

4,768 

4,328 

Preprint  National . 

12,788 

12,531 

Clossified... 

30,192 

34,372 

Total . 

117,594 

129,809 

GRAND  TOTAL.. . 

.  279,512 

31,255 

287.X7 

35,494 

2,647,819  318,560  2,743,276  395,144 


(Continued  on  page  38) 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SAN  UMIAIDINO,  CALIF. 


ROPlocol _ 

56,095 

59,734 

Prepnnt  local _ 

71,257 

125,948 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,158 

6,080 

Pr«pnm  Nationoi _ 

14.415 

9,903 

Cbuified . 

40,032 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

185,957 

245,262 

Union-Tnbune-fneS 


SAN  DliOO,  CALIf. 


ROP  Local . 

.  251,148 

41,009 

254,887 

41,776 

Preprim  Local . 

94.776 

112,284 

1I5J70 

125,964 

ROP  Nationoi . 

.31,381 

809 

40,355 

4,285 

Preprint  Notionol 

11,524 

156 

10,230 

664 

Classified 

173,754 

6,110 

180,136 

11,624 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  562,583 

160,368 

600,978 

184,313 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

_  5,786,112 

1,387,926 

6,386,750 

1,300,571 

SAN  FRAFKISCO,  CALIF. 

Chrontcle-m 

ROP  Locol . 

41.961 

13,976 

46,412 

14,327 

Preprint  Local . 

74,608 

92,004 

ROP  Notionoi . 

19,126 

1,181 

23,193 

954 

Preprint  Nationoi . 

4,136 

2,856 

Ckiwfied . 

38290 

43,549 

Tolol . 

178,121 

15,157 

208,014 

15,281 

ExonMner-e 

ROP  Local . 

33,301 

12,963 

41,675 

12,597 

Preprint  Locol . 

74,608 

92,004 

ROP  Notionol  . 

17,939 

905 

21,886 

1,476 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,136 

2,856 

Classified . 

37,859 

43,435 

Total . 

.  167,843 

13,868 

201,856 

14,073 

Exominer/Chrontcle-S 

ROP  Locol . 

22,479 

4,541 

26,830 

4,228 

Preprint  Locol . 

64,350 

73,824 

ROP  Notionol . 

11,489 

390 

13,517 

340 

Preprint  Notional  .. 

19,630 

18,460 

Clossified . 

20,756 

22,071 

Totol . . . 

.  138,704 

4,931 

154.702 

4,568 

GRAND  TOTAL 

484,668 

33,956 

564,572 

33,922 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  4,604,512 

319,550 

5,268,853 

344,189 

SANTA  MONICA.  CALIF 

Outlook-e 

ROP  locol . 

27,794 

30,152 

Preprint  Locol . 

20,191 

14,009 

ROP  Notional . 

4.441 

5,796 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,788 

Clossified . . 

24,359 

28,734 

GRAND  TOTAL 

81,573 

78,691 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  787,853 

887,769 

SOUTH  SEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

27,620 

4,265 

34,507 

4.415 

Preprint  Local . 

42,510 

23,140 

39,650 

28,340 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,343 

1,836 

Preprint  Notionol . 

130 

390 

520 

130 

Clossified . 

24,796 

24,359 

Tolol . 

96,399 

27,795 

1M,872 

32,885 

Tribune-S 

ROP  local . 

11,708 

4,486 

12,897 

6,355 

Preprint  Local . 

17,160 

43,160 

15,470 

55,900 

ROP  Notional . 

856 

873 

Preprint  Notional . 

16,380 

520 

18,200 

Classified . 

9,749 

10,315 

Totol . 

55,853 

48,166 

57,755 

62,255 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  152,252 

75,961 

158,627 

95,140 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,343,619 

676,514 

1,363,815 

836,123 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesmon-Review- 

m 

ROP  Local  . 

41,476 

46,621 

Preprint  Locol . 

12,027 

10,024 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,656 

2,465 

Preprint  Notionol . 

30 

7 

Clossified . 

39,849 

38,900 

Totol . 

96,038 

98,017 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Chronicie*e 

ROP  Local . 

41,099 

46,495 

Preprint  Locol 

5,381 

4.480 

ROP  Notionoi 

2,648 

2,465 

Preprint  Notional . 

5 

2 

Clossified 

40,151 

39,357 

Totol . 

89,284 

92,799 

Spokesmon-ReviewS 

ROP  Locol . 

15,216 

17,158 

Plaint  Local 

7,107 

7,098 

ROP  Notional . 

762 

1,077 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,548 

1,759 

Clossified . 

15,719 

14,496 

Totol . 

40,352 

41,588 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

225,674 

232,404 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2,171,791 

2,053,981 

SYSACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post  Stondord-m 

ROP  Local . 

39,110 

12,855 

48,800 

16,363 

Preprint  Locol . 

89,706 

70,432 

ROP  Notional . 

3,132 

3,101 

Preprint  Notional . 

401 

Clossified . 

16.619 

16,919 

Total . 

148,567 

12,855 

139,653 

16,363 

Herald  Journol-e 

ROP  Local . 

37,767 

7,912 

48,773 

8,501 

Preprint  Local . 

95,868 

73,979 

ROP  National . 

2,870 

2,895 

Preprint  Nationoi . 

401 

Clossified . 

15,449 

16,964 

Totol . 

151,954 

7,912 

143,012 

8,501 

Herald  Americon-S 

ROR  local . 

18,529 

729 

22,899 

555 

Preprint  Local 

84,457 

84,255 

ROP  Notional . 

1,049 

1,261 

Preprint  Notionol . 

13,513 

12,401 

Classified . 

11,817 

14,451 

Total . 

129,365 

729 

135,267 

555 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

429,886 

21,496 

417,932 

25,419 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

3,941,876 

217,814 

3,954,755 

249,226 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Morning  News  Tribune- 

m 

ROP  Locol . 

52,344 

1,894 

58,494 

2,653 

Preprint  Local . 

86,359 

16,321 

91,618 

15,533 

ROP  Notional . 

10,456 

258 

12,772 

64 

Preprint  Notional . 

17,027 

636 

14,280 

Clossified . 

47,423 

1,450 

49,409 

1,811 

GRAND  TOTAL 

213,609 

20,759 

226,573 

20,061 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

1,981,472 

206,171 

2,068,480 

174,215 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

6lode-e 

ROP  local . 

41,625 

9,124 

53,463 

10,151 

Preprint  Local . 

52,605 

45,360 

ROP  National . 

1,848 

33 

2,088 

577 

Classified . 

15,821 

458 

18,763 

614 

Total . 

111,899 

9,615 

1 19,674 

11,342 

Blode-S 

ROP  Locol . 

15,234 

22,369 

283 

Preprint  Local . . 

56,511 

66,906 

ROP  Notionol . 

1.389 

2,021 

Preprint  Notional . 

18,522 

18,018 

Clossified . 

11,243 

12,315 

Total . 

102,899 

121,629 

283 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

214,798 

9,615 

241,303 

11,625 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

1,849,332 

84,755 

2,031,733 

99,088 

TOPEKA, 

KAN. 

Capitol  Joumal-m 

ROP  locol . 

65,251 

68,499 

Preprint  Local . 

25,242 

76,282 

25,825 

86,083 

ROP  Notional . 

982 

2,035 

Preprint  Notionol . 

127 

10,290 

11,254 

Classified . 

26,793 

28,221 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

118,395 

86,572 

124,580 

97,337 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

1,070,441 

802,322 

1,126,474 

832,318 

TORRANCI,  CALIF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local .  57,209 

Preprint  Local .  100,854 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional 
Classified . 


59,986 

109,973 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Doily  News-eS 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


TROY,  OHIO 


10,192 

27,893 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  273,819 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


19,292 

373 

8,759 

28,424 

289,279 


Preprint  Local 

6,455 

2,473 

6,783 

ROP  Notional . 

903 

1,243 

Preprint  Notionol . 

697 

Clossified... 

28,620 

31,537 

Totol . 

86,787 

4,794 

88,176 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local. 

49,509 

2,321 

51,331 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,455 

2,473 

6,289 

ROP  Notional . 

902 

1,226 

Preprint  Notional . 

474 

Classified... 

28,203 

30,950 

Totol . 

85,543 

4,794 

89,796 

World-S 

ROP  local . 

24,982 

25,363 

Preprint  Local . 

5,483 

8,236 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,810 

2,425 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,579 

2,962 

Classified... 

17,652 

18,500 

Totol . 

52,506 

57,486 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

224,836 

9,588 

235,458 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  2,183,681 

65,954 

2,521,357 

WASHINGTON, 

PENN. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,104 

26,098 

Preprint  Locol . 

44,247 

54,309 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,072 

799 

Clossified. . 

24,525 

23,788 

Total . 

91,948 

104,994 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Locol . 

6,177 

7,436 

Preprint  Local . 

30,444 

30,444 

ROP  Notional . 

188 

65 

Classified . 

5,192 

5,516 

Total . 

42,001 

43,461 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

133.949 

148,455 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,238,930 

1,280,015 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TETCAS. 

Times  Record  News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional .. 
Clossified . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


47,869 

1,053 

29,572 

78,494 

N/A 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 


ROP  Local.. 

653,780 

724,891 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,083,052 

1,253,782 

ROP  Nationoi . 

219,587 

219,193 

Preprint  Notional . 

114,707 

96,267 

Classified... 

310,697 

331,342 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  2,381,823 

2,625,475 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

..  20,728,965 

23,850,177 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modulor  ogote  lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Joumol-m 
ROP  Local .. 


ROP  Notional.. 
Preprint  Notior 
Classified.... 


12,229 

36,336 


57,728 
22,217 
2,907 

1,936  450 

41,194  _ 

125,982  49,015 


Journoi-S 
ROP  Local .. 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 


20,564 

9,364 

501 

12,408 


2,181 

24,276 


2,561 

2,973 


1,956 

2,759 


10,249 

85,189 


52,714 

1,913 

36,290 

90,917 


63,928 

16,122 

3,437 

41,805 

125,292 


22,579 

12,499 

1,393 

11,814 


13,134 

43,703 


3,411 

26,978 


22,840 

54,355 

17,495 

63,198 

Totol . 

61,319 

26,457 

62,009 

30,389 

240,396 

257,983 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  187,301 

75,472 

187,301 

87,544 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,641,410  625,221  1,809,863  583,096 
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Student  paper 
refuses  funds 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  University’s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  has  refused  to  accept 
its  portion  of  a  student  fee  from  the 
school’s  student  government  associa¬ 
tion  because,  it  contends,  the  assem¬ 
bly  has  attempted  to  enforce  controls 
which  violate  freedom  of  the  press. 

“I  condemn  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  association  for  what  it  has 
attempted  to  do,”  Daily  Orange  edi¬ 
tor  Jodi  Lamagna  told  the  Daily 
Orange  News  Service.  She  said  the 
newspaper  would  return  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  fee  of  about  $80,000,  which  will 
be  divided  among  student  groups. 

The  Daily  Orange  was  granted  the 
fee  by  78%  of  students  who  voted  in  a 
recent  referendum;  the  paper  has 
been  funded  by  referendum  since  it 
broke  its  ties  with  the  university  in 
1971,  according  to  DONS. 

“We  thank  the  students  for  their 
unflagging  support  of  the  Daily 
Orange,”  Lamagna  said.  “However, 
at  this  time,  we  can  better  serve  the 
students’  needs — and  those  of  a  free 
press — by  declaring  our  financial 
independence.” 

When  the  paper  accepted  fee 
money  from  the  SGA,  it  was  report¬ 
edly  required  to  adhere  to  guidelines 
imposed  by  the  organization;  the  pa¬ 
per  had  to  file  a  copy  of  its  budget, 
report  to  and  sign  a  contract  with  the 
SGA. 

Dean  of  student  relations  Edward 
J.  Golden  said  he  appreciated  “the 
spirit”  of  the  Daily  Orange’s  deci¬ 
sion,  and  David  Rubin,  dean  of  the 
S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Com¬ 
munications,  said  he  “strongly  ad¬ 
mired”  the  paper  for  its  stance. 

“There  is,  in  the  end,  no  way  in 
which  a  truly  free  press  can  depend 
for  its  livelihood  on  the  financial 
largesse  of  government,”  Rubin  said. 

Rose  protest  a 
no-show  in 
Hall  voting 

A  year  after  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
directors  changed  the  rules  to  keep 
Pete  Rose  out  of  the  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  shrine,  the  vote  was  conducted 
with  only  the  most  muted  of  protests 
from  Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America  sportswriters. 

In  the  vote,  announced  Jan.  7,  just 
41  members  wrote  in  Rose’s  name, 
and  only  three  writers  submitted 
blank  ballots  in  protest. 


Rose’s  41  votes  amounted  to  less 
than  10%  of  the  430  ballots  cast. 

The  write-in  votes  were  announced 
but  did  not  count  in  the  voting. 

Hall  of  Fame  directors  voted  last 
year  to  exclude  from  the  Hall  of  Fame 
ballot  any  player  on  professional 
baseball’s  permanently  ineligible  list. 
Rose,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  eligible  for  the  Hall  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  was  banned  from  base¬ 
ball  for  allegedly  gambling  on  baseball 
games. 

Directors  changed  the  rules  over 
the  loud  protests  of  the  BWAA,  who 
vote  on  Hall  candidates. 

However,  that  protest  subdued 
over  time.  In  its  annual  meeting  last 
summer,  the  association  could  not 
agree  on  whether  to  make  an  orga¬ 
nized  protest.  In  addition.  Rose  pub¬ 
licly  asked  members  not  to  write  in  his 
name,  saying  the  action  might  keep 
other  deserving  players  out  of  the 
Hall. 

In  the  voting,  blank  signed  ballots 
were  submitted  by  three  writers;  Paul 
Hagen  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  Bob  Hertzel  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  free-lance  writer  Bob 
Hunter. 

“It  certainly  wasn’t  meant  as  a 
slam  at  [pitcher  Tom]  Seaver  or 
[former  Rose  teammate]  Tony  Perez 
or  anyone  else,”  Hagen  told  Chicago 
Tribune  baseball  writer  Jerome 
Holtzman,  “and  I’m  not  saying  that 
Rose  should  be  in  it.  I’m  Just  saying  I 
don’t  like  the  fact  they  took  it  away 
from  the  baseball  writers.” 

Hagen  also  told  USA  Today  base¬ 
ball  writer  Hal  Bodley  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  more  writers  did  not  join  the 
protest. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Rose  protest, 
the  biggest  news  from  the  vote  was 
that  pitcher  Tom  Seaver  won  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Hall  with  the  highest 
percentage  vote  ever,  98.8%. 

WSJ  publisher 
reviews  the  year 

The  media,  according  to  Wall 
Street  Journal  publisher  Peter  R. 
Kann,  “have  been  a  primary  catalyst 
for  the  historic  changes  across  the 
globe  in  recent  years. 

“We  are  of  an  age  in  which  infor¬ 
mation  knows  no  borders  and  where 
no  barriers  can  long  stand  against  its 
free  flow,”  Kann  wrote  to  readers  in 
his  Op-ed  Letter  from  the  Publisher, 
which  has  been  a  WSJ  tradition  for  15 
years. 

Noting  that  the  media  “appropri¬ 


ately  hold  other  elements  of  society 
up  to  scrutiny  and  skepticism,” 
Kann’s  report  did  the  same  to  the 
media. 

Among  the  problems  he  highlighted 
were:  the  “increased  blurring  of  the 
line  between  journalism  and  enter¬ 
tainment”;  the  “fuzzing  of  the  lines 
between  news  and  opinion”;  the  “pit- 
falls  inherent  in  pack  journalism”;  the 
“tendency  toward  exaggerated  pes¬ 
simism  in  much  of  what  we  read  and 
hear”;  a  “press  seduced  by  social 
orthodoxies  is  less  effective  than  one 
that  questions,  probes  and  challenges 
them”;  the  threat  from  “a  strain  of 
ethical  puritanism”  from  journalists 
who  play  “scolds  and  scourges,  pil¬ 
lorying  and  prosecuting  public  (and 
not-so-public)  figures  for  lapses  in  pri¬ 
vate  lives  that  have  little  relevance  to 
public  performance  or  to  the  public 
beyond  the  purely  prurient”;  the 
media’s  short  attention  span,  leading 
to  “too  little  sustained  press  or  public 
focus,  too  many  instant  celebrities, 
too  many  two-day  crises”;  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  press. 

“These  days,  networks  are  owned 
by  giant  corporations,  magazines  by 
media  conglomerates,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  by  national 
chains,”  Kann  wrote.  “The  gutsy 
small-town  newspaper  editor  is  a  fad¬ 
ing  breed,  but  his  or  her  news  stan¬ 
dards  need  not  also  fade  away.” 

Kann  suggested  that  along  with  the 
power  wielded  by  the  press  comes  the 
responsibility  for  accuracy,  fairness, 
modesty,  common  sense  and  human¬ 
ity. 

“We  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are 
not  innately  immune  to  the  infections 
described  above,”  Kann  continued. 
“We  do,  however,  try  our  very  best 
to  be  accurate,  fair  and  honest  in  our 
reporting;  to  be  self-questioning  and 
self-critical  in  our  editing;  and,  above 
all,  to  view  our  role  as  serving  readers 
with  genuinely  relevant  news  and 
clear,  consistent  editorial  views.” 

NIE  promo 
is  a  hit 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  recently 
sold  an  additional  6,2(X)  copies  of  its 
Dec.  10  issue  after  a  Newspaper  in 
Education  promotion  offered  an 
equal  number  of  free  copies  of  the 
special  section  “Texas  Environment 
State  of  Neglect,”  which  examined 
the  state’s  environmental  problems 
and  looked  at  efforts  to  change  the 
situation. 
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Left  U.S.  for  a  comics  career  in  Denmark 

Former  California  resident  Tim  Newlin  talks  about  the  ‘Mr.  Big’  strip 
and  the  other  work  he  does  from  his  base  in  Copenhagen 


By  Nino  Lo  Bdlo 

Is  Mr.  Big  going  to  make  it  big? 
That  is  the  question  these  days  in 
Denmark. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  there 
being  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark;  Mr.  Big.  As  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  world’s  largest  hold¬ 
ing  company  —  known  in  Copenha¬ 
gen  as  Multinational  Co.,  Inc.  —  the 
cartoon  character  is  Earth's  first  tril- 
lionaire.  And  his  creator  is  a  displaced 
American  named  Tim  Newlin. 

The  architect-turned-cartoonist, 
who  does  comics  for  Scandinavian 
newspapers  and  magazines,  left  his 
home  in  San  Diego  in  1973  with  a  one¬ 
way  ticket.  Newlin  landed  with  $250 
in  his  pocket  in  a  small  rented  fourth- 
floor  walkup  in  downtown  Copenha¬ 
gen.  This  was  the  small  beginning  of 
“Mr.  Big,”  a  weekly  strip  based  on 
the  dealings,  double-dealings,  and 
multiple  dealings  of  a  mythical  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  trillionaire. 

Beloved  he  is  not.  Mr.  Big  —  a 
short  man  with  a  triangular  head 
dominated  by  a  quick-on-the-trigger, 
shoulder-to-shoulder  mouth  —  “does 
business  with  the  tact  of  a  bulldozer 
on  a  putting  green,”  according  to 
Newlin. 

Mr.  Big  does  what  he  pleases,  says 


1  CAN  OFFERVOU  TOP  ' 
SALARY.  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT.  FREE  CARS. 
HOSPITALIZATION. GOOD  , 
PENSION.  LOANS  AT  / 
ANY  BIG  BANK ...  ^  ' 


WHAT’S  TO 
rSTOP  ME  FROM 
jaNING  THE 
.  OPFOSITION 
\  AFTER  A  FEW 
YEARS?  ^ 


WE  ALSO  HAVE 
EXCELLENT 
COMPANY 

.  FUNERAL  SERVICES ! , 


AAr.  Big's  retort  has  an  underground  sensibility. 


Tim  Newlin 

what  he  pleases,  and  behaves  like  no 
other  trillionaire  in  this  world  because 
there  are  no  other  trillionaires.  Ruling 


DA  has  masthead  cartoon  feature 


A  cartoon  feature  designed  to  run  in 
the  masthead  area  of  Sunday  comics 
sections  is  being  offered  by  Davy 
Associates  (DA). 

Mai  Hancock's  “Hi  &  Jinx,” 
which  changes  every  week,  already 
appears  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
several  Gannett  papers.  Hancock 
also  does  the  “Phil  &  Del”  feature  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Sunday 


comics  section. 

Jim  Davy  of  DA  said  “creatively 
us(ing)  space  they  already  have  in  the 
masthead  area”  can  help  editors  try¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  the  upcoming  half¬ 
page  size  requirement  for  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

DA  is  based  at  215  Del  Mar,  Suite 
G,  San  Clemente,  Calif.  92672. 


SC 


Rain  of  terror  for  one  Hancock  character. 


his  empire(s)  with  a  reinforced-con- 
crete  fist,  Numero  Uno  —  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  robber  barons  — 
allows  no  one  to  make  fun  of  him.  But 
he  can’t  cope  with  Newlin,  the  only 
one  who  gives  him  the  brush. 

“I  got  my  idea  for  ‘Mr.  Big’  one 
morning  while  sitting  with  a  cup  of 
reheated  coffee,”  said  Newlin.  “1 
rushed  to  Copenhagen’s  main  library 
and  pulled  out  about  a  dozen  books  on 
multinationals  to  fill  my  head  with  the 
world  of  international  finance  and 
business.  I  read  many  a  back  copy  of 
London’s  Financial  Times  and  a 
year’s  supply  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  business  pages. 

“The  first  bite  I  got  on  the  cartoon 
was  from  an  obscure  Norwegian 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  small  town, 
Kristiansand,  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Norway.  ‘Mr.  Big’  was  seen  by  the 
town’s  entire  population  of  4,000, 
who  probably  used  the  paper  to  wrap 
their  fish  in,  too.” 

Newlin,  44,  is  not  new  to  cartoon¬ 
ing.  After  several  fresh  starts  and  a 
four-year  stint  with  a  Disney  book 
publisher  in  Oslo,  Newlin  came  up 
with  a  half-page  weekly  adventure 
strip  called  “Tic  Toe  Tim  &  His  Jolly 
Junk”  that  sold  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  —  where  it  was  read  by 
more  than  2  million  people.  The 
comic  also  did  well  in  Spain  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Eventually,  Newlin’s  work  caught 
the  attention  of  Aller  Press  —  Scandi¬ 
navia’s  largest  publishing  group  — 
and  the  cartoonist  signed  to  do  30  to 
40  drawings  a  week  to  supplement  the 
puzzle  sections  of  the  company’s  four 
biggest-selling  magazine.  The  publi¬ 
cations  each  run  about  six  full-color 
pages  every  week  with  cartoons  and 
games  for  children. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WPWG  will  be  syndicating  ‘Non  Sequitur’  comic  strip 


A  new  daily  and  Sunday  comic  will 
be  coming  February  16  from  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG). 

“Non  Sequitur”  is  by  David  Wiley 
Miller,  who  explained  his  cartoon  fea¬ 


ture  by  citing  the  Webster’s  diction¬ 
ary  definition  of  its  title:  “A  conclu¬ 
sion  or  inference  which  does  not  fol¬ 
low  from  the  premises.” 

In  one  strip,  “Wiley”  shows  a 
hockey  goalie  blocking  a  golf  hole  as  a 


..COKAEPY 

hell... 


Hear  the  joke  about  the  religion  that  won't  let  women  be  priests? 


Sawyer  has  new  position  at  NYTS 


Susan  G.  Sawyer  has  moved  from 
promotion  manager  to  promotion 
director  and  director  of  new  product 


Susan  Sawyer 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 

His  Aller  job  keeps  the  sandy- 
haired  artist  to  the  grindstone,  but  as  a 
fully  registered  workaholic,  Newlin 
finds  time  to  develop  his  own  projects 
for  the  cartoon  market.  One  pet 
endeavor  is  the  Tim  Newlin  Euro- 
Calendar  for  1993  which  features  ani¬ 
mals  sounding  off  in  the  language  of 
each  of  the  12  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries.  For  instance,  a  pig  oinks  in 
England,  meffs  in  Luxembourg,  offs- 
offs  in  Spain,  and  knors  in  Holland. 

One  of  Newlin’s  ongoing  creations, 
begun  in  1989,  is  a  single-panel  comic 
called  “Quotoons”  —  which  uses 
famous  quotations,  slogans,  and 
proverbs  as  captions,  atop  which  is  an 


development  at  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  46-year-old  Sawyer  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  responsible  for  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  while  expanding 
her  role  in  the  acquisition  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  editorial  products  for 
syndication. 

Sawyer  joined  NYTS  in  1981  as  an 
editor  after  two  years  as  a  feature 
writer  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  She  became  the  syndicate’s 
managing  editor  from  1983  to  1985 
before  assuming  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  position. 

The  Manhattan  resident,  whose 
free-lance  articles  have  appeared  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country,  has  a  B.A.  in 
English  from  Douglass  College  and  an 
M.A.  in  English  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


amusing  sketch  poking  fun  at  the 
quote. 

“But  ‘Mr.  Big’  is  my  prize,”  said 
Newlin.  “I  think  we  all  have  a  little 
Mr.  Big  down  inside  us  somewhere. 
That’s  why  I  cooked  him  up.” 

Newlin,  who  has  also  authored  two 
children’s  books  and  worked  on 
numerous  ad  campaigns,  is  offering 
“Mr.  Big”  for  syndication  in  North 
America.  The  cartoonist  is  based  at 
Tim’s  Features,  NY  Carlsbergvej  1 1 , 
3.  TV,  1760  Copenhagen  V.,  Den¬ 
mark. 


Nino  Lo  Bello  is  an  American  free¬ 
lance  journalist  who  has  been  based  in 
Europe  for  more  than  two  decades.  He 
has  authored  12  books. 


man  prepares  to  putt.  In  another,  an 
animal  expresses  a  willingness  to 
starve  rather  than  feast  on  a  dead 
antelope  without  bearnaise  sauce. 
The  caption:  “Why  yuppies  are  the 
first  to  disappear  through  natural 
selection.” 

Wiley  is  an  award-winning  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  (NAS).  The  creator  —  whose 
free-lance  magazine  credits  include 
Playboy  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  —  has  also  worked  for  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat  and 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record, 
and  done  the  mid-1980s  “Fenton” 
comic  for  what  later  became  NAS. 

Next  month,  Wiley  joins  a  growing 
group  of  editorial  cartoonists  also 
doing  syndicated  comics  —  even 
though  he  publicly  stated  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  kind  of  double-duty  sched¬ 
ule  at  an  Ohio  State  University  Festi¬ 
val  of  Cartoon  Art  (see  E&P,  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1989)  and  an  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  con¬ 
vention  in  Seattle  (E&P,  June  23, 
1990). 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


WE'VE  GOT 
READERSHIP 
,  AVI  RED. 


Every  day  is  big  news  day  thanks  to 
our  DAILY  NEWS  SERVICE.  It's  also 
sports,  society  highlights, 

TV  reviews,  newsmaker-profiles 
and  presidential  campaign  tracking 
day.  That's  why  papers  like  the 
Wad^ington  Times  subscribe  to  our 
DAILY  NEWS  SERVICE.  To  get  all  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print,  get  yourself 
wired,  too. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  DAILY  NEWS 
SERVICE,  available  over  AP  or  DPI 
high-speed  data  feature.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 

When  contacted  January  9,  Wiley 
said  his  feelings  haven’t  changed.  He 
noted  that  he  still  believes  it  is  hard 
for  cartoonists  to  find  the  time  and 
energy  to  do  high-quality  work  on  two 
separate  features  while  maintaining 
some  sort  of  personal  life,  and  that 
double-duty  creators  take  away  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  slots  from  cartoon¬ 
ists  trying  to  break  into  the  business. 

So  why  did  Wiley  develop  a  new 
comic?  “There  were  layoffs  at  the 
Examiner  during  the  past  year,  and 
my  editor  tried  hard  to  have  me  be  one 
of  them,”  he  said.  “It  looked  like  my 
days  were  numbered,  so  I  had  to  find 
something  else  to  do.” 

The  cartoonist  ended  up  moving  to 
a  part-time  Examiner  position  rather 
than  losing  his  job.  After  the  editor 
left,  Wiley  returned  to  his  full-time 
spot. 

Wiley  also  pointed  out  that,  when 
speaking  at  Ohio  State  and  in  Seattle, 
he  had  stated  that  it  is  OK  for  creators 
to  do  both  editorial  cartoons  and 
comics  for  a  while  as  long  as  they 
eventually  choose  one  or  the  other. 
Meaning,  Wiley  said,  that  he  plans  to 
drop  either  “Non  Sequitur”  or  his 
Examiner  editorial  cartooning  job  — 


TOAST  TO  YOUR 
INCREASED  PROFITS 


You’ll  feel  like  celebrating  when 
you  get  your  25%  commission 
check  simply  by  running  our 
woodworking  and  handicraft 
columns.  Hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  now  subscribe  to  our 
cost-free,  no  contract  reader 
service.  For  details  call 
800-82U-BILD. 

MUMd  H 

U-Bild  Newspaper  Features 

P.O.  Box  2383 

Van  Nuys,  CA  91409-2383 


possibly  as  early  as  1993. 

In  the  meantime,  “Non  Sequitur” 
is  off  to  a  strong  start.  WPWG  general 
manager/editorial  director  Alan 
Shearer  said  initial  clients  include 
such  papers  as  the  Examiner,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times  Union,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Arizona  Republic,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Houston  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  New  York  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Sacramento  Bee, 
San  Antonio  Express-News,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  and  Washington 
Post. 

Wiley  is  a  native  Californian  who 
grew  up  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area. 

— David  Astor 

Would  he  have  left? 

A  section  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate's  recent  letter  to  the  American 
Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  touched  on  the  possibility 
that  Bill  Watterson  might  have  left 
newspapers  if  he  hadn’t  gotten  a  half¬ 
page  format  for  his  Sunday  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  strips. 

The  AASFE  had  sent  Universal  a 
December  27  letter  urging  the  syndi¬ 
cate  to  reconsider  the  size  require¬ 
ment  (see  last  week’s  E&P). 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  Janu¬ 
ary  7  reply.  Universal  president  John 
McMeel  told  the  AASFE  that  there 
could  have  been  a  “loss  of  a  Bill  Wat¬ 
terson  to  an  outlet  more  sympathetic 
to  his  creative  talents.” 

Then  McMeel  stated,  “Bill  wants 
to  do  the  extra  work  for  newspapers. 
He  is  exclusively  devoted  to  newspa¬ 
pers  —  not  television,  not  merchan¬ 
dising,  not  any  other  media  but  print. 
He  believes  in  newspapers  and  in 
comic  strips.  But  the  Spielbergs  and 
Disneys  and  Lucases  who  all  would 
be  delighted  with  the  work  —  any 
work  —  Bill  could  do  would  not  carp 
about  a  modest  format  change.  And 
that  was  a  possible  result  of  our  con¬ 
vincing  Bill  his  decision  was  not  a 
wise  one.  Newspapers  would  be  the 
clear  losers.” 

On  tv  and  the  radio 

Several  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  writers  have  been  appearing 
lately  on  tv  and  radio. 

LATS  personal  finance  columnist 
Kathy  Kristof  was  a  guest  on  public 
television’s  Nightly  Business  Report. 

“For  Parents  Only”  columnist  Dr. 


Pamela  Cantor,  whose  feature  is  part 
of  the  LATS  Health  and  Fitness  News 
Service,  discussed  teens  and  suicide 
on  Geraldo. 

Washington  Times-based  colum¬ 
nist  Suzanne  Fields  appeared  on  the 
ABC  network  news.  Nightline,  CNN, 
and  elsewhere  during  the  Clarence 
Thomas  confirmation  hearings. 

Columnist  Paul  Harvey  signed  a 
new  contract  with  ABC  Radio  Net¬ 
works  that  runs  into  the  next  century. 
The  Chicago-based  Harvey  has  been 
on  radio  for  58  years. 

“America  on  the  Road”  columnists 
Mike  Anson  and  Steve  Parker  are 
now  hosting  a  10-minute  Friday 
morning  segment  on  KTLA. 

And  a  former  LATS  columnist, 
“Conversations”  writer  Marian 
Christy  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
joined  the  Monitor  Channel  to  host 
the  weekly  Marian  Christy  Show. 
Christy,  who  is  known  for  doing 
celebrity  interviews,  now  has  her 
material  distributed  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate. 

In  other  LATS  news,  “Clothes¬ 
lines”  columnist  Mary  Lou  Luther 
will  receive  the  Eugenia  Sheppard 
Award  for  fashion  journalism  from 
the  Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of 
America  on  February  3. 

S.F.  class  and  more 

A  weekly  class  on  “The  Art  & 
Business  of  Humorous  Illustration” 
will  be  offered  from  February  10  to 
April  13  by  the  Cartoon  Art  Museum, 
665  Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94107. 

The  guest  speaker  will  be  “Lyttle 
Women”  creator  Kathryn  LeMieux 
of  King  Features  Syndicate.  Teaching 
the  class  will  be  “Cartoon  History  of 
the  Universe”  artist  Larry  Gonick 
and  the  museum’s  Barry  Gantt. 

In  other  speaking  news.  Bunny 
Hoest  appeared  January  5  at  the 
Museums  at  Stony  Brook  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  She  and  John  Reiner  do 
King’s  “Lockhorns,”  “Agatha 
Crumm,”  and  “What  A  Guy!” 

And  in  other  King-related  news, 
reader  opinion  convinced  Australia’s 
Brisbane  Courier-Mail  newspaper  not 
to  drop  the  “Juliet  Jones”  strip  by 
Elliot  Caplin  and  Frank  Bolle. 


Coverage  of  the  America’s  Cup 
yacht  races  —  from  this  month’s  pre¬ 
race  trials  to  the  May  9-14  finals  in 
San  Diego  Bay  —  is  being  offered  by 
Copley  News  Service. 


Yacht  race  coverage 
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Newhouse  appeals  tax  deduction  ruling 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Morning  Led¬ 
ger  Co.  has  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  a  ruling  that  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  deduct  from  taxes 
some  $67  million  for  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  a  previous  acquisition. 

Advance  Publications  Inc.  is  the 
parent  company  of  the  Newark 
Morning  Ledger  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  part 
of  the  Newhouse  Newspapers  group. 

The  Morning  Ledger  Co.  is  taking 
action  as  the  successor  to  the  Herald 
Co.  The  Herald  Co.  acquired  Booth 
Newspapers  in  1977,  and  began 
deducting  the  value  of  the  Booth  paid 
subscribers,  which  totaled  $67  mil¬ 
lion. 

“The  IRS  disallowed  the  claimed 
deductions,  asserting  that  the  paid 
subscribers  were  .  .  .  part  of  the 
‘good  will’  of  the  papers  [which 
includes  name  recognition,  reputa¬ 
tion,  relationships  with  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  and  single-copy  buyers],  and  were 
therefore  non-depreciable,”  the  Led¬ 
ger  petition  states. 

So  the  Herald  paid  the  additional 
taxes  and  interest. 

The  Ledger  later  took  over  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  filed  a  refund  claim  for  the 
years  1977  through  1980.  When  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  did  not  act 
on  the  claim  “within  the  Code-pre¬ 
scribed  period,”  the  company  filed 
suit. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey  in  February  1990.  That  court 
found  the  paid  subscribers  were  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  goodwill  assets  and  that 
the  company  could  depreciate  their 
value. 

In  September  1991,  however,  the 

Maxwell 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

quoted  Israeli  pathologist  Dr.  Ye- 
houda  Hiss  as  saying  on  the  videotape 
of  the  second  autopsy. 

Lloyds  of  London,  which  insured 
Maxwell  for  $37  million  in  the  case  of 
accidental  death,  hired  Dr.  Ian  West 
to  conduct  the  autopsy,  which  he  did 
with  Hiss,  who  was  hired  by  Max¬ 
well’s  family. 

A  spokesman  for  Lloyds  called  the 
Paris  Match  report  “absolute  rub¬ 
bish.” 

The  policy  covered  accidental 
death  or  murder.  The  beneficiaries 
are  Maxwell’s  privately  held  compa¬ 
nies. 


Third  Circuit  Court  reversed  the  deci¬ 
sion,  “seizing  upon  the  notion  that 
any  asset  that  contributes  to  con¬ 
tinued  patronage  is  ‘inherently’  good 
will  .  .  .  [and]  that  certain  customer- 
based  intangible  assets,  including  the 
paid  subscribers  here,  are  non-depre¬ 
ciable  good  will  as  a  matter  of  law,” 
the  Ledger  petition  explained. 

In  October  1991,  the  Third  Circuit 
denied  the  company’s  petition  for  a 
rehearing  and  its  suggestion  for  a 
rehearing  en  banc,  or  before  all  the 
Circuit  Court  judges  rather  than  the 
usual  three. 

According  to  the  company’s  writ  of 


certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
“The  decision  of  the  Third  Circuit 
creates  a  square  and  acknowledged 
conflict  in  the  circuits,  drastically 
expands  the  concept  of  non-depreci- 
able  ‘good  will,’  adopts  a  rule  of  law 
that  is  without  basis  in  statutory  or 
regulatory  text,  and  affects  billions  of 
tax  dollars.  The  decision  creates 
inconsistency  and  uncertainty  in  the 
application  of  federal  tax  law  to 
innumerable  business  transactions. 
Accordingly,  the  case  presents  a 
nationally  significant  question  of  fed¬ 
eral  law  that  merits  this  Court’s  atten¬ 
tion.” 


New  York  Daily  News  gets 
$10  million  line  of  credit 


The  New  York  Daily  News  said  it 
has  secured  a  $10  million  line  of  credit 
from  Sterling  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York. 

Daily  News  editor  and  publisher 
James  Willse  said  the  new  credit  line 
would  enable  the  newspaper  to  return 
to  normal  credit  terms  with  its  sup¬ 
pliers. 

Suppliers  have  required  the  Daily 
News  to  pay  cash  following  the  news¬ 
paper’s  filing  of  Chapter  1 1  in  early 


December. 

The  financing  must  still  be 
approved  by  the  bankruptcy  court 
before  the  newspaper  can  begin 
drawing  on  it  and  creditors  can  pre¬ 
sent  arguments  before  the  court 
against  the  plan  if  they  desire. 

The  credit  line  is  called  debtor-in- 
possession  (DIP)  financing  and  the 
lender  supersedes  all  other  creditors 
to  be  paid  by  the  newspaper  in  Chap¬ 
ter  11. 


Media  bashing 


Chrysler  chairman  Lee  lacocca 
says  he  is  fed  up  with  criticism  from 
his  local  papers. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit,  lacocca  mixed  in 
some  media-bashing  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Detroit  News  with  his 
main  Japan-bashing  theme. 

“We  have  local  pundits  telling  the 
Big  Three  [automakers]  how  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  global  automobile  market, 
when  they  can’t  even  compete  with 
the  paper  down  the  street,”  lacocca 
said. 

“They  rail  against  protectionism 
while  they  live  under  the  protection  of 

Trinity  acquires 
British  weekly 

British  community  newspaper 
publisher  Trinity  International  Hold¬ 
ings  PLC  of  Chester  has  acquired  a 
free  weekly  in  Liverpool. 

The  company  said  it  bought 
Merseymart,  which  is  distributed  to 
220,000  homes,  from  Philip  Birtwis¬ 
tle.  No  price  was  disclosed. 


a  JOA  [joint  operating  agreement],” 
he  added. 

In  its  report  on  the  speech,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  said  the  comments 
were  greeted  with  “thunderous  ap¬ 
plause”  from  the  hometown  audi¬ 
ence. 

Merger 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  new  organization  hopes  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  services  and 
meetings  by  the  various  groups. 

The  six  circulation  and  advertising 
associations,  for  example,  were  con¬ 
sidering  a  joint  convention  with  seg¬ 
ments  focusing  on  specific  marketing 
fields.  No  unified  convention  was 
expected  before  1993. 

NAB  employees  were  not  told  of 
the  merger  until  after  the  press  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Pierre  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Black  met  with  staffers  and  told 
them  all  NAB  operations  were  being 
reviewed. 

ANPA  employees  were  notified  the 
same  afternoon  in  a  memo  from 
Black. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 


may  contract  for  outside  work  in 
accordance  with  institute  policies. 

Subject  to  current  contract  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  board  also  ended  the 
National  Center  for  Intelligence 
Technical  Support,  including  its  Na¬ 
tional  Trends  and  Intentions  Advi¬ 
sory  Board  and  its  National  Intelli¬ 
gence  Scholars  Program,  which  oper¬ 
ated  under  RITRC  auspices. 

Administered  by  RITRC  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Federal  Programs  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  the  National  Intelligence 
Technical  Support  Program  provides 
training,  technology  reviews  and 
research.  A  document  appended  to 
the  panel's  report  explains  that 
NITSP  was  set  up  and  funded  through 
the  CIA’s  Office  of  Technical  Service 
in  the  Directorate  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

It  was  under  RITRC  auspices  that 
Dougherty  prepared  “Japan  2000,” 
one  of  several  unclassified  texts  that 
emerged  from  classified  conferences 
arranged  by  the  National  Trends  and 
intentions  Advisory  Board.  Portions 
of  an  early  draft  quoted  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  described  Japanese 
culture,  in  part,  as  “amoral”  and 
“manipulative.”  Academic  authori¬ 
ties  on  Japan  told  the  paper  the  report 
was  “sloppy,”  “riddled  with  factual 
errors,”  “crude”  and  “profoundly 
disturbing.” 

The  panel  found  “racist  connota¬ 
tions”  persisted  in  a  second,  toned- 
down  version  that  referred  to  the 
Japanese  as  “products  of  an  ageless, 
power-oriented  controlling  cul¬ 
ture  .  .  .  .  ” 

It  also  considered  references  to 
attacks  by  the  Japanese  as  alarmist.  A 
still  later  version  stated  Japanese  are 
“unbounded  by  Western  moral  im¬ 
peratives,”  pursue  “unequivocal” 
world  economic  dominance  and 
threaten  “Our  nation  and  its  underly¬ 
ing  values.” 

Dougherty,  Rose  and  trustee  board 
chairman  Gosnell  all  denied  the 
report  was  racist,  according  to  the 
panel. 

The  panel  criticized  the  unavaila¬ 
bility  of  a  transcript  “to  the  academic 
community  that  nominally  spon¬ 
sored”  the  classified  conference,  and 
said  “Japan  2000”  “showed  the  dam¬ 
age  that  can  be  done  to  an  academic 
institution  when  what  purports  to  be  a 
scholarly  paper  is  produced  in  the 
name  of  the  institution  but  without 
appropriate  academic  approval  or 
oversight.” 

A  senior  CIA  officer  saw  an  “enor¬ 
mous  difference”  between  the  confi¬ 


dential  conference  and  the  report. 
Although  he  judged  the  former  to  be 
“very  worthwhile,”  he  told  the  fact 
finder,  the  document  “categorically 
did  not  reflect  the  discussion.” 

An  RIT  source  said  last  year  that 
the  CIA  “basically  funded  the  build¬ 
ing”  of  the  institute’s  new  Imaging 
Science  Center.  If  true,  it  appears  to 
have  been  indirect  funding.  A  memo 
from  Dougherty  in  the  spring  of  1985 
noted  the  prospective  sponsor  told 
him  that  “while  they  can’t  build  us 
buildings,  they  can  lease  space  from 
us  if  we  build  buildings.” 

In  the  memo,  Dougherty  said  no 
decision  had  been  reached  as  to 
whether  the  program  would  be  open 
or  undercover,  but  that  he  had 
“strongly  urged  them  to  consider  an 
open  relationship  .  .  .  .” 

It  also  referred  to  $l-million-per- 
year  funding  for  at  least  five  years, 
endowment  of  a  professorship  and 
encouragement  of  RIT  to  approach 
other  interested  industries. 

Other  industries  included  Roches¬ 
ter-based  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Appar- 
ently  Kodak  was  aware  of  the 
school’s  relationship  with  the  agency. 
The  panel’s  report  shows  that,  at  the 
CIA’s  request,  Dougherty  sent  a 
Kodak  executive  a  copy  of  an  early 
version  of  the  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  with  the  agency. 

Ironically,  five  of  the  center’s  nine 
Corporate  Founders  are  big  Japanese 
companies.  Each  of  the  nine  sup¬ 
ported  establishment  of  a  research  lab 
at  the  center.  Two  Japanese  RIT  stu¬ 
dents  told  the  fact  finder  that  the 
“Japan  2000”  report  had  been  widely 
and  negatively  publicized  in  Japan. 

The  center  was  promoted  in  1990  as 
the  first  institution  to  confer  a  Ph.D. 
in  imaging  sciences.  The  review  panel 
found  that  “in  an  indirect  way  the 
CIA  had  a  decisive  impact  on  the 
development  of  the  [imaging  center’s] 
Ph.D.  program  from  its  earliest 
stages.”  A  month  after  Dougherty 
left,  the  Imaging  Science  Center’s 
development  director,  Dennis  C. 
Ny Strom,  also  resigned. 

Ny Strom  also  was  project  director 
at  the  Federal  Programs  Training 
Center  at  RIT,  which  housed  the  CIA- 
backed  NITSP.  According  to  the 
panel’s  report,  it  was  there  that  docu¬ 
ments  were  shredded. 

The  panel  reported  that  Dougherty 
acknowledged  to  Freedman  that, 
without  specifying  how,  he  directed 
that  the  training  center  “get  rid  of’ 
documents  listing  the  names  of  those 
“undercover.” 

It  went  on  to  say  there  was  no  way 
to  know  if  the  documents  were  “de¬ 
stroyed  under  this  direction,”  or  what 
relevant  information  they  might  have 
contained. 


Strike 

(Continued  from  page  M) 

by  each  paper  with  its  respective 
Newspaper  Guild  units,  which  repre¬ 
sent  journalists  and  some  office  work¬ 
ers. 

Labor  talks  are  being  launched  at  a 
time  that  is  both  difficult  and  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  two  papers,  whose  joint 
operating  agreement  began  in  No¬ 
vember  1989. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  JOA  has  been 
a  sharp  disappointment  so  far. 

Both  papers  have  been  hammered 
by  the  ongoing  newspaper  recession 
and  the  devastating  local  effects  of  the 
auto  industry  slump.  Joint  operation 
also  managed  to  anger  both  readers 
and  advertisers  with  early  missteps, 
such  as  radical  design  changes,  home 
delivery  and  single-copy  distribution 
problems,  and  ad  rate  increases  that 
were  dramatically  higher  than  the 
rock-bottom  prices  that  had  prevailed 
during  the  long  newspaper  war. 

Gannett’s  Detroit  News  came  into 
the  JOA  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
690,472,  a  65,000-copy  lead  over 
Knight-Ridder’s  Free  Press. 

By  the  most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reporting  period,  how¬ 
ever,  that  had  fallen  to  446,83 1 .  Cir¬ 
culation  has  fallen  even  further  since 
then,  according  to  a  Free  Press  arti¬ 
cle,  which  said  unaudited  circulation 
as  of  Dec.  8  was  433,884,  more  than 
35%  below  the  pre-JOA  level. 

Although  it  now  leads  the  market, 
the  Free  Press’  circulation  has  also 
fallen  during  the  JOA,  standing  at 
598,418  for  the  latest  ABC  reporting 
period.  According  to  the  Dec.  8 
report.  Free  Press  circulation  is  now 
614,822,  still  below  the  pre-JOA  fig¬ 
ure. 

With  these  falling  fortunes  went  the 
dream  of  rapidly  growing  profits. 
While  DNA  had  expected  profits  by 
the  end  of  1990,  it  actually  lost  $12 
million,  Knight-Ridder  chairman 
James  Batten  told  analysts  in  New 
York  City  recently. 

U.S.  Newswire  to 
transmit  Interfax 

U.S.  Newswire  Corp.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  recently  announced  plans 
to  transmit  a  daily  news  feed  from 
Interfax,  a  news  service  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  to  subscribers  in  the 
United  States. 

Interfax,  founded  in  1989  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  TASS,  plans  to  transmit 
political,  business  and  feature  stories. 
Transmissions  to  U.S.  Newswire 
subscribers  will  be  in  English. 
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Royko 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


an  original  idea,”  Barnicle  added 
about  the  Christmas  column. 

Similarly,  Globe  editor  John  S. 
Driscoll  told  Chicago  Tribune  media 
writer  James  Warren  that  the  col¬ 
umn’s  conceit  is  so  obvious  that  “I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  100  colum¬ 
nists  did  it”  during  Christmas  week. 

In  fact,  Barnicle  said,  all  of  the 
ideas  Royko  claims  were  stolen  from 
him  are  fairly  obvious. 

For  example,  in  1987  Royko 
charged  in  a  Boston  Herald  interview 
that  Barnicle  stole  a  column  that  con¬ 
cerned  President  Reagan  selling 
“arms,”  “legs,”  “heads”  and  other 
body  parts  to  Iran. 

“I  mean,  that  stuff  is  just  so  obvi¬ 
ous,”  Barnicle  said.  He  noted  that  the 
Globe  recently  reprinted  a  Royko  col¬ 
umn  concerning  the  absurd  attention 
given  to  the  presidential  primary  in 
the  demographically  unusual  state  of 
New  Hampshire. 

“I’ve  been  doing  that  column  every 
four  years.  What  do  I  do  —  call  the 
[Chicago]  Sun  Times  and  complain? 
It’s  silly  and  stupid,”  Barnicle  said. 

The  Boston  columnist  said  he  was 
angered  that  Royko  had  called  the 
rival  tabloid  Herald  instead  of  calling 
him. 

“This  is  the  second  time  he’s  been 
suckered  by  the  Murdoch  people. 
Doesn’t  he  realize  they  love  to  do  this 
stuff?”  Barnicle  said. 


Legally 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


The  issue  is  more  than  simply  pun¬ 
ishing  an  offender.  It  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
assure  employees  that  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  will  not  be  tolerated  in  any  form. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  image  of 
co-workers,  one  with  his  arm  around 
the  other,  offering  congratulations  for 
a  job  well-done.  We  even  have  a  col¬ 
loquial  expression  for  it,  “a  pat  on  the 
back.”  However,  few  editors  or  pub¬ 
lishers  have  recognized  that  we  now 
live  in  an  age  in  which  a  pat  on  the 
back  can  result  in  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar  lawsuit. 

Today,  a  complete,  proactive  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  policy  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  hands-on  management,  one 
that  offers  substantial  long-term  cost 
savings.  Where  sexual  harassment  is 
concerned,  “hands-on  management” 
means  acting  early  and  appropriately 
to  prevent  sexual  harassment  before 
it  occurs. 


Workshop 
for  students 


To  give  young  journalists  a  close- 
up  look  at  a  newsroom  and  stimulate 
career  interest,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  is  sponsoring  its  first 
Urban  Journalism  Workshop. 

High  school  students  who  want 
hands-on  experience  in  newspaper 
reporting,  will  get  a  free,  10-session 
training  program  with  Bee  staffers  in 
the  newsroom.  Subjects  will  include 
reporting,  writing,  photography,  in¬ 
terviewing  and  other  newsroom  skills. 
There  also  will  be  four  field  trips. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  the  Bee 
will  publish  students’  material  and 
award  three  cash  prizes  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work. 

“We  are  pleased  to  sponsor  the 
workshop  and  hope  it  will  stimulate 
the  students  to  participate  in  and 
study  journalism  as  they  go,”  said 
managing  editor  Peter  Bhatia.  “Plus, 
I  hope  they  think  they’ll  have  a  lot  of 
fun.” 

Eligible  students  must  be  in  grades 
nine  through  12,  have  a  minimum  2.0 
grade  point  average  and  live  in  the 
Bee’s  circulation  area. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


pie  to  live  through  singular  woes 
because,  like  a  good  bedtime  story,  it 
will  put  us  to  sleep.  Leave  our  role  out 
of  the  picture,  and  we  eventually  lose 
interest.  With  this  inevitable  out¬ 
come,  news  that  strictly  sensational¬ 
izes  is  devastating. 

If  the  mass  media,  particularly  the 
newspaper  industry,  are  to  prosper  in 
this  era  of  information  overload, 
declining  readership,  and  slipping 
profit  margins,  they  must  become 
more  tools  of  necessity  rather  than 
entertainment  choices. 

In  his  book  The  Sociological  Imagi¬ 
nation,  Mills  suggests  that,  in  an  age 
of  fact,  people  need  social  awareness 
in  order  to  achieve  self-awareness. 
“.  .  .  Individuals  need  a  quality  of 
mind  that  will  help  them  to  use  infor¬ 
mation  and  develop  reason  in  order  to 
achieve  lucid  summations  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  and  what  may  be 
happening  within  themselves.” 

He  explains  that  individuals  can 
understand  their  own  experiences 
and  gauge  their  own  fates  only  by 
locating  themselves  within  their 
period,  and  adds,  “The  sociological 
imagination  enables  us  to  grasp  his¬ 
tory  and  biography  and  the  relations 
betweeen  the  two  within  society. 
That  is  its  task  and  its  promise.” 


Report 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


As  a  whole,  revenue  at  the  publicly 
held  newspapers  declined  0.2%  in 
1990.  Over  the  last  five  years  their 
compound  annual  revenue  growth 
rate  of  4.6%  a  year  was  the  slowest  of 
all  media. 

In  a  report  earlier  last  year,  Veronis, 
Suhler  forecast  that  newspaper  ad 
revenues  would  decline  in  1991,  and 
would  grow  by  3.9%  this  year,  ac¬ 
celerating  to  10.7%  in  1993. 

Even  when  the  rebound  occurs  in 
newspaper  advertising,  Suhler  said, 
echoing  many  observers  of  long-term 
changes  in  marketing  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  “I  think  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  may  not  recover  in  profitability  to 
the  levels  of  the  past.” 

—  George  Garneau 


Book  reviews 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Dictionary  of  American  Regional 
English.  Volume  II:  D-H.  Frederic  G. 
Cassidy,  editor.  (The  Belknap  Press 
of  Harvard  University  Press,  79  Gar¬ 
den  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138- 
9983.)  1175  pages.  $70. 

It  boggles  the  imagination  how 
much  variety  there  is  in  American 
speech.  In  this  volume  alone  (the  first 
came  out  in  1985)  there  are  some 
1 1,0(X)  entries,  all  between  D  and  H. 

The  phrases,  idioms  and  slang  of 
America  in  these  volumes  are  the 
result  of  a  survey  of  1 ,847  questions 
covering  all  aspects  of  life  used  over  a 
five-year  period  by  fieldworkers  who 
interviewed  in  1,()02  U.S.  communi¬ 
ties.  The  result  is  some  two-and-a- 
half  million  items. 

Some  7,000  publications,  including 
novels,  diaries  and  small-town  news¬ 
papers,  are  cited  as  sources  for  the 
entries. 

Flip  the  book  or,  rather,  force  this 
massive  volume  of  considerable 
pounds,  open  at  random.  First  open¬ 
ing  reveals  at  random  Page  1051.  Here 
are  explanations  of  words  from  “hoist 
up”  to  “hokey-pokey,”  with  the 
words  in  between — “hoit”  (hurt); 
“hoity-toity;”  “hojack;”  “hojase;” 
“hokey,  by;”  “hokey-dokey ;” 
“hokey-dory.” 

The  book  is  fun,  useful  for  finding 
that  regional  spelling,  and,  of  course, 
as  a  tool  of  proof  for  Scrabble  and 
other  board  games. 

Cassidy  is  emeritus  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  —  Hiley  Ward 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  auto  coverage.  Let 
us  write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available. 

(313)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  6(X)  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
12100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  viw  2C7. 
1604)  868-8603. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  review  product, 
staffing,  with  eye  to  improving  quality, 
efficiency.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010.  Or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

16  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863 


Zone  Chart  On  Page  51 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Sen/ices 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

$500,000-$25, 000,000  financing 
for  acquisition  or  buyout. 

JM&A  (614)  889-9747. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  LEASE 


NEWSPAPER  LEASE  AVAILABLE.  Non¬ 
daily  suburban  publication.  5M  circula¬ 
tion,  mid-Atlantic  region.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  person  with 
proven  success  record.  Investment 
required.  Write,  in  confidence  to  Box 
5656,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  ‘91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspaper  retiree  or  newspaper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  alwavs  means  growth. 
First  time  offering  of  northern  California 
legal  weekly  plus  regional  senior  news¬ 
paper.  Box  5653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONTHLY  SENIOR  NEWSPAPER. 
Owner  must  retire.  Established  10 
years.  Priced  under  $30,000.  Offers 
invited.  Terms.  Write:  Senior  Life,  PO 
Box  7895,  Sarasota,  FL  34278. 


Profitable  Los  Angeles  niche  publica¬ 
tion.  High  growth  target  market.  Needs 
capital  for  m^or  expansion.  Partnership 
or  sale.  Box  5662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


A  COMPETITIVE  free  press  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  democracy.  In  1980  there  were 
57  competitive  markets  with  60%  of 
dailies  owned  by  chains.  Today  there 
are  39  and  75%.  If  you  would  like  to 
explore  profitable,  alternative  solutions, 
write  or  call  Bob  Cunningham,  POB 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585;  (803) 
237-2282. _ 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

SOLID,  small  newspaper  group  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  paid  weekly  or  small 
daily.  We  will  pay  top  multiples  and 
interest  on  seller  financed  properties 
and  continue  local  management  if 
desired.  Write  Box  5670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of 
ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  -  phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  Help 
us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to  appear, 
and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  or  Voice  Classified  service 
is  required. 

*  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the 
number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well 
as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better!  I 

_ E&P  Classified  Department _ I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1992 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL.  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


CONSULTANTS 

MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carfbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

OISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


For  Sale 

Stepper  Quarter  folder/labeler.  Installed 
January  1983.  Completely  rebuilt 
February  1988.  Very  good  condition 
with  very  few  miles  on  it  since  it  was 
rebuilt.  The  first  $5,000  takes  it. 
Contact  Lynn  Ferraro  or  Marge  Town¬ 
send  at  the  Ft.  Pierce  Tribune  (407) 
461-2050. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


WILL  SACRIFICE  Muller-Martini 
CN-70  Stacker  3  years  old,  rebuilt  with 
infeed  conveyor,  qfljustable  squeeze 
rollers,  joggers,  abd  infra-red  sensor 
counter.  Must  move  quickly,  will  negoti¬ 
ate  remaining  lease  payments.  Ask  for 
General  Manager  (215)  275-5303. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Dewar  Display  Ad  System  with 
4-300mb  file  servers,  (6)  19"  worksta¬ 
tions  plus  spare.  Complete  with  Xerox 
11  X  17  scanner,  2  tablets,  back-up 
streamer,  and  proof  printer.  Software 
includes  Editorial,  Spell,  Sll  Remote 
Bureau,  6  Display  Ad,  Database  for 
Display  Ad  &  Graphics,  APS  Graphics/ 
typesetter  driver,  3  years  old,  $75,000. 
dall  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

Twin  APS  6  -  108S  Imagesetters 
complete  with  APS  500  controller  and 
11  X  17  plain  paper  proofer,  dual  190 
mb  hard  drives,  configured  for  Dewar 
and  APS  5  interface,  spare  parts  kit  and 
darkroom  adapters,  3  yrs.  old, 
$150,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1985  3/U  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press, 
small  weekly  circulation,  very  low 
usage.  Box  5578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  7  UNIT 
PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Seven  units  of  our  former  Paradise  Post 
press  are  still  available.  These  units  can 
be  seen  in  our  plant  in  Paradise.  We 
also  have  a  videotape  of  this  press  in 
operation  and  will  be  glad  to  share  it 
with  prospective  buyers. 

6  Community  oil  bath 

units . $30M/unit 

1  SC  Oil  bath  unit 

. $25M 

1  SSC  Folder  with  60  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $70M 

1  DEV  Stacked  Unit 

. $12M 

1  SC  Folder  with  50  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $60M 

1  Count-O-Veyor  Model 

104 . $  5M 

1  3-color  Universal 

(UOP) . $80M 

1  Upper  former 

. $23M 

3  Clutches.. ..$  2M 

1  Ink  recy’lr.$  2M 

2  60  HP  Fincor  motor 
w/drives....$  6M  ea. 

We  will  Discount  these  prices  if  you  buy 
it  all!!  Call  Steve  Jackson  or  Randy 
Goldberg  at  (916)  877-4413. 


WEB  press  water  system.  Baldwin  auto 
mixer.  Model  17-001  plus  a  620  water 
system  with  30  gallon  tubs  and  motors. 
Excellent  operating  condition.  Best 
offer.  Call  Lou  (201)  772-2121. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22” 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45"  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80 
vintage,  23  9/16”  cut-off  each  with 
3:2  folder,  4  half  decks  and  42" 
automatic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
-t3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP's  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16”  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  printing  plant,  mailroom,  pre¬ 
press,  letterflex  platemaking,  camera 
and  pressroom  (four  Goss  Mark  M's  and 
one  Goss  Mark  V)  including  conveyors, 
paper  roll  handling  systems,  bundle 
conveyors,  truck  loading  conveyors  and 
chutes.  Many  other  items.  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


METRO  22”  15  units.  3  -  3:2 
MAN  4/2  22”  4-units,  2  decks 
URBANITE  22”  6-unit  press 
SC  22  3/4  5-unit  press 
Community  &  Urbanite  additions 
AL  TABER 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
HAS  FOR  SALE  BY  SEALED  BID 

Harris  V-15-A  Web  Press  SN  15A-5192-15 
2  units  with  roll  stands 
Model  JF-7,  Folder  SN  15A-5192-15 
Approx.  1 1 ,000,000  impressions 

Minimum  bid  $70,000 

For  further  information  and  forms  call  701-777-2132 
Purchasing  Department 

Bids  will  be  opened  February  21, 1992 


PRESSES 


GITA 

SECOND-HAND 


THEPEOPIE 
WHO  KNOW  II 
HRSI-HAND. 

(SPSS*  RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 

If  you’rt  in  the  martal  for  a  fMondWofwd  praM,  you  cani  do 
badar  than  a  Qow  piaMtaoondWonadlylha  original  manulaciurar. 

AN  our  lacondWonad  Qoaa  UibanMaf  ComitMiit^  and 
Suburban*,  praaaaa  ara  biougM  up  to  oftginaFoquipineni 
specifications  and  ara  backed  with  a  S^nonih  parts  and  labor 
warranty. 

Ws  hSMs  prassae  In  invsraory  tor  fast  daNMSty.  So  csM  ua 
today  tor  complale  dataHs.  Used  Equipment,  RockwaN  Graphic 
Syaisms,  RockwaN  imamattonal,  700  Oakmoni  Lana, 

Waatmont,  IL  006601  Phone:  706/860«17a  Fax:  70e/86(>«177 


9 


RockwoN  International 

Minnow  tfwwniD  buslMM 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


22”  cut-off,  offset  presses  1975  and 
later,  preferably  in  use.  Andre  (206) 
860-7310. 

1  would  not  exchange  my 
leisure  hours  for  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world. 

Comte  De  Mirabeau 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEUIC _ 

STEPHEN  F.  AUSTIN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Nacogdoches.  Texas 

Department  of  Communication 
/^istant'Associate  Professor 
(Journalism) 

The  University  is  located  in  Nacogdo¬ 
ches,  Texas,  a  community  of  30,000 
situated  midway  between  Dallas  and 
Houston.  SFA  enrolls  12,500  students 
in  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs  offered  through  36  academic 
departments  and  nine  schools. 

The  Department  of  Communication 
serves  700  majors  in  R-TV,  journalism, 
and  speech  communication.  Degrees 
offered  are  the  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  M.A. 

The  Department  of  Communication 
seeks  to  fill  a  full-time,  nine-month, 
tenure-track  position  for  September 
1992. 

RESPONSIBILITIES.  Teach  journalism 
(newspaper,  reporting,  writing,  editing) 
and  related  courses  (law  and  public 
relations).  Provide  advisement  and 
internship  direction  for  students  study¬ 
ing  in  a  professionally-oriented  under¬ 
graduate  Journalism  program.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  graduate  teaching  possible 
with  a  completed  Ph.D.  degree.  Depart¬ 
mental  and  university  committee 
assignments  required;  creative' 
scholarly  activities  expected. 

QUALIFICATIONS.  Ph.D.  preferred. 
M.A.  required.  This  position  requires 
previous  successful  university  teaching 
experience  and  the  ability  to  interact 
with  and  serve  as  an  effective  liaison 
with  professional  journalists.  Profes¬ 
sional  journalism/public  relations 
experience  helpful.  Prefer  familiarity 
with  Macintosh  and  IBM  compatible 
computer  applications. 

SALARY.  Commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience,  and  rank.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  cover  letter 
indicating  interest  and  background, 
current  vita,  and  names  and  addresses 
of  three  references  tO: 

Professor  Ben  Hobbs 
Department  of  Communication 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 
PO  Box  13048,  SFA  Station 
Nacogdoches,  Texas  75962 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  March 
1,  1992.  All  application  letters  will  be 
acknowledged.  The  position  will  remain 
open  until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Name  and  qualifications  of  candidates 
who  apply  are  subject  to  disclosure 
under  the  Texas  Open  Records  Act. 

Office  of  Personnel  •  Affirmative 
Action  Office 

SFASU  is  an  Affirmative  Action 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


University  of  Florida  ~  Opening  for  Fall 
1992  in  Department  of  Journalism  in 
publication  design/print  graphics/visual 
communications  at  assistant  professor 
rank.  Tenure  track.  Masters  preferred, 
PhD  preferred;  3  years  professional 
experience.  Salary  is  competitive  with 
starting  date  August  1992.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  postmarked  by  Feb.  14, 
1992.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita 
and  three  professional  or  academic 
references  to:  Jon  Roosenraad,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism,  College  of 
Journalism  &  Communications,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
urged  to  apply.  UF  is  an  AA/EEO 
employer  and  searches  are  conducted 
in  the  sunshine. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AUDIOTEX  MANAGER 
We  are  a  successful  and  progressive 
newspaper  audiotex  company  seeking 
a  bright  innovative  general  manager  to 
lead  our  future  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ideal  candidate  will  crave 
opportunity  and  thrive  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  develop  new  talking  newspaper 
programs  for  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers.  Strong  sales  and  marketing  skills  a 
plus  and  candidate  must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  audiotex  industry.  If 
you’re  a  star  that’s  ready  to  earn  more 
dollars  and  recognition,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to:  Audiotex  Manager,  PO  Box  447, 
Great  Neck,  NY  11021. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Growing  weekly  newspaper  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  publications  executive  who  can 
manage  our  finances  and  business 
operations.  Position  also  entails  over¬ 
seeing  our  circulation  (23,000)  and 
printing  operation  as  part  of  the 
management  team.  Convince  us  in  your 
cover  letter  of  your  leadership  and 
people  skills. 

We  are  a  dynamic,  17-year-old,  award¬ 
winning  paper  in  beautiful  Santa  Fe, 
NM.  We  require  at  least  three  years 
experience  at  a  management  level,  and 
computer  fluency.  NO  PHONE  CALLS, 
PLEASE!  Write:  Publisher,  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87504-2306. _ 

IF  YOU  CAN  SELL  ice  to  an  eskimo  we 
can  offer  you  a  better  climate  and  a 
chance  to  run  your  own  show.  We  need 
a  general  manager  strong  in  sales  to 
head  up  a  group  of  weeklies  in  Northern 
California.  Send  us  a  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  needs  at  Box  5657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  is  seeking  applicants  for  position 
of  Executive  Vice  President.  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  5,000-member 
association  directs  professional  staff  of 
15  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  member 
services,  government  relations,  annual 
trade  show  and  convention,  annual 
Government  Affairs  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  publication  of  trade 
newspaper,  and  other  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
cover  letter  to  Frank  W.  Garred,  Vice 
President/Search  Committee  Chairman, 
1627  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006-1790.  Appli¬ 
cation  closing:  Feb.  14,  1992.  EOE. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON 
needed.  Could  use  retired  professional 
who  loves  small  towns  and  wants  to 
build  advertising  lineage.  Allan  Evans 
(913)  483-2118,  Russell  (KS)  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  513,  Russell,  KS 
67665. _ 

Activity  makes  more  men’s 
fortunes  than  cautiousness. 
Marquis  De  Vauvenargues 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER 

The  Sidney  Daily  News,  a  division  of 
Amos  Press  Inc.,  has  a  position  avail¬ 
able  for  an  experienced  advertising 
department  manager.  The  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  highly  visible,  key  position 
include  supervising  our  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  ad  sales  staffs,  creating  and  deve¬ 
loping  ad  promotions,  handling  sales 
calls  to  major  accounts  and  managing 
our  computer  based  pre-press 
operations. 

The  Ad  Manager  position  requires  sales 
management  experience,  the  ability  to 
be  creative  and  innovative  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  sales  promotions,  effective 
selling  skills,  and  the  ability  to  motivate 
and  develop  sales  people.  Experience 
managing  computer  pre-press  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  Macintosh  environment  is  very 
helpful. 

If  the  above  description  sounds  like  it 
fits  you,  and  you  are  looking  for  a  great 
opp^unity  with  an  award  winning  daily 
publication,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Please  send  your  resume  and  cover 
letter  to: 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
AMOS  PRESS  INC. 

BOX  783 

SIDNEY,  OH  45365 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  TRAINER  needed  for 
aggressive,  expanding  group  of 
community  daily  newspapers.  Commu¬ 
nication  skills,  both  oral  and  written, 
and  the  ability  to  show  by  example  are 
needed  for  this  position  operating  out  of 
the  central  office.  The  successful 
candidate  should  be  promotable  to  a 
general  manager  position.  Substantial 
travel  required.  Submit  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspapers;  PO 
Box  550;  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY 
14851. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  West  Central  Flori¬ 
da's  premier  newspaper,  offers  an 
outstanding  career  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  individual  with  strong  inter¬ 
personal  and  management  skills 
combined  with  equally  strong  and  inno¬ 
vative  sales  experience. 

We  are  seeking,  due  to  retirement,  a 
Classified  Telephone  Sales  Manager  to 
lead  and  motivate  a  staff  of  60  includ- 
ing  supervisory  and  management 
personnel. 

A  minimum  of  10  years  of  Classified 
sales/supervisory/management  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  is  required 
with  emphasis  on  sales  management. 

Excellent  benefits  include  Health, 
Dental  and  a  401 K  plan  PLUS  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  desirable  areas. 

Qualified  candidates,  please  reply  in 
confidence  with  comprehensive  resume 
(NO  PHONE  CALLS!)  and  salary  history 

tO: 

Gordon  Beck 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa,  Florida  33601 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


PAGE  DESIGNER;  An  artistic  journal¬ 
ist.  That  phrase  describes  someone 
we're  looking  for.  Eastern  Zone  5  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  a  journalist  who  can  think 
visually  about  the  news.  Macintosh 
skills  essential.  So  is  an  ability  to  work 
under  heavy  deadline  pressure.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Box  5664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 

of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  In  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  PuMsher  A  ABP 

ISII  11  West  19lh  SI*  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  10011  *212475.4380  ANM 
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HELP  WANTED 


ARTIEDITORIAL 

ART  DIRECTOR  Seattle  Weekly,  a 
16-year-old  city  weekly,  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  art  director.  Supervise  photogra¬ 
phers  and  illustrators.  Minimum  3  years 
experience,  Macintosh  fluency,  strong 
conceptual  skills.  Professional-level 
salary,  fulltime  benefits.  Resumes  and 
samples  of  work  by  Feb.  1  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Seattle  Weekly,  1931  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle.  WA  98101. _ 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  strong 
sales  and  people  skills  for  45,000  AM 
daily  100  miles  N.E.  of  Atlanta.  Great 
opportunity  for  growth  in  our  group  of 
seven  dailies.  Call  Dave  Gossett,  VP 
Director  of  Circulation, 
1  (800)  476-2163.  Anderson  Inde¬ 
pendent-Mail. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

ADMARC  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  is  seeking  a 
Programmer/Analyst  with  ADMARC 
experience.  Experience  with  IBM,  VSE, 
COBOL,  CICS,  and  VSAM  is  also 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Information  Services  Manager 
The  Daily  Oklahoman 
PO  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


COMPUSERVE 
COLLI  ER-JACKSON 

Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  seeks  individuals  for  programming 
and  customer  support  positions.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  COBOL  experience  in 
newspaper  applications  required. 
Bachelor  degree  desirable.  VAX,  HP,  or 
UNIX  a  plus.  Non-smoking  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to:  Collier-Jackson, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Manager 
(1307262),  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  COPY  DESK  CHIEF  - 
Strong  manager,  with  skills  that 
impress  equally  in  page  design,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  copy  editing.  Minimum 
four  years  of  daily  desk  experience. 
Resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Dave  Cuzzolina,  Altoo¬ 
na  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
16603.  (814)  946-7440. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
NEWS  for  fast  growing  AM  in  South¬ 
east.  Must  have  solid  background  in 
news/copy  desk  operation.  Box  5660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR-Small  Michigan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  candidate  who  can  do  it 
all.  Must  have  desk  experience.  Great 
future  for  right  person.  Michigan,  adja¬ 
cent  state  applicants  preferred.  Box 
5654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  on  universal  desk.  Edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  head  writing.  Minimum  one 
year  on  copy  desk.  Write:  Copy  Editor, 
The  Capital,  2000  Capital  Drive, 
Annapolis,  MD  2 1401. (No  phone  calls). 


EDITOR 

Progressive  30,000  daily  in  strong 
growth  market  seeks  editor  to  direct, 
motivate  and  mentor  staff.  Must  have 
suburban  experience,  strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  commitment  to  community 
and  be  a  good  idea  person.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  sample  to 
Box  5667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


-  EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Got  the  recession  blues?  Then  consider 
joining  the  staff  of  The  Express-Times, 
a  65,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the 
country.  We’re  looking  for  a  versatile 
editor  with  copy  editing  and  layout 
experience  for  our  11 -person  desk. 
You’ll  get  a  chance  to  do  some  wire  edit¬ 
ing,  to  work  in  the  composing  room,  and 
if  you’re  good  enough,  to  design  the 
front  page  one  night  a  week.  The  person 
we  seek  will  have  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  on  a  small  to  mid-size 
daily  in  a  competitive  market.  If  the 
chance  to  work  in  a  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment  with  an  award-winning  staff  inter¬ 
ests  you,  send  a  resume,  references  and 
copy  editing  and  layout  samples  to 
Scott  Toole,  News  Editor,  The  Express- 
Times,  PO  Box  391,  Easton,  PA 
18042. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-1-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTERS  for  week¬ 
lies  on  Florida’s  west  coast.  Resume 
and  clips  to: 

William  Doolittle 
Box  846 

Cape  Coral,  FL  33914 


EDITOR  ON  ARUBA 

Great  opportunity  on  Caribbean  Island 
of  Aruba.  Run  your  own  show  on  6-day, 
U.S. -oriented  tabloid.  Perfect  spot  for 
single  up-and-comer  with  significant 
experience  who  can  do  it  all.  Musts: 
editing,  wire  handling,  knowledge  of 
sports,  ability  to  lead  young  staff. 
Moving  quickly,  so  FAX  resume  to  Jim 
Stommen  at  ARUBA  TODAY, 
011-2978-27093. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDITOR 

The  Nation’s  largest  Environmental  and 
Safety  Publisher  of  newsletters  and 
magazines  is  growing  rapidly  in  the 
Southwest!  We  seek  experienced  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  who  want  to  move  up. 
We  offer  a  fast-paced,  challenging 
career  opportunity  that  can  lead  to  top 
compensation,  travel  and  personal 
satisfaction.  Send  resume  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirements  to  PO  Box  2573, 
Waco,  TX  76710. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
The  Fayetteville,  NC  Observer-Times  is 
seeking  an  editorial  page  editor.  This 
family-owned  morning  newspaper  of 
70,000  -I  readers  has  much  to  offer  the 
candidate  that  has  conservative- 
moderate  as  well  as  progressive  views. 
The  applicant  must  be  a  superior  writer 
with  analytical  skills  and  original 
thoughts.  The  position  requires  a  proven 
track  record  of  managing  and  motivat¬ 
ing  staff  members  as  welT as  good  inter¬ 
action  with  the  public  and  community 
leaders.  Send  letter,  resume  and  sever¬ 
al  writing  samples  to  Publisher,  Fayet¬ 
teville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  innovative,  experienced 
editor  to  lead  staff  in  building  The 
rimes  feature  section.  Looking  for  fresh 
ideas.  Very  competitive  market  serving 
Northwest  Indiana,  portion  of  south 
Chicago  suburbs.  We’re  dedicated  to 
quality.  New  state  of  the  art  facilities, 
full  color  65,000  AM  newspaper. 
Resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Times,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR 
Exceptional  editing  and  design  skills 
required  for  lifestyle  and  entertainment 
pages.  Experience  with  color  pages, 
pagination  and  Macintosh  will  get 
special  consideration.  We  want  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  pizazz.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Alan 
Kelley,  Executive  Features  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St., 
Dayton,  OH  45402. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  program 
in  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Excellent 
placement  record  (89%  last  year). 
Tuition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1. 
Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  (225,000  daily, 
550,000  Sunday)  seeks  an  assigning 
editor  to  supervise  10  staffers  and  be 
responsible  for  7  weekly  sections.  We’re 
looking  for  enthusiastic,  energetic 
candidates  with  at  least  3-5  years  of 
supervisory  experience,  and  a  solid 
knowledge  of  today’s  lifes^le  sections 
and  their  role  in  attracting  readers. 
News  reporting  experience  a  definite 
plus.  Send  resume,  5  representative 
sections  to  Barbara  J.  Griffin,  AME/ 
Features,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34 
Blvd.  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15230.  Deadline  Jan.  27. 


OPERATIONS  EDITOR 
Nebraska’s  capital  city  40,000  AM 
daily  seeks  experienced  editor  to 
manage  news  editing,  layout  and 
processing  operations.  Supervises  staff 
of  11  including  news  and  copy  editors, 
and  artist  and  clerical  personnel,  over¬ 
seas  news  computer  systems,  and  plans 
and  coordinates  news  processing  with 
other  departments. 

Afternoon/Evening  position  also 
requires  some  hands-on  editing  and 
occasional  supervision  of  breaking  news 
coverage. 

Successful  candidate  must  demon¬ 
strate  excellent  abilities  in  managing 
people,  evaluating  and  editing  news 
and  planning  work  systems.  Must  have 
basic  knowledge  and  interest  in  compu¬ 
ter  systems  and  software. 

Send  resume  and  letter  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Personnel  Dept  ,  Journal  Star 
Printing  Co.,  PO  Box  81609,  Lincoln, 
NE  68501.  The  closing  date  is  Friday, 
Feb.  14,  1992. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  strong  second-in- 
command  in  our  features  department. 
You’ll  help  direct  coverage  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  12  Lifestyle  and  Entertainment 
sections  each  week.  We  also  aggressive¬ 
ly  contribute  to  other  parts  of  the  paper. 
The  position  requires  strong  manager¬ 
ial,  editing  and  projects  supervision 
skills.  Copy  editing  and/or  pagination 
background  would  be  pluses,  as  would 
computer-assisted  reporting  skills. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
tO:  Alan  Kelley,  Executive  Features 
Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  45  S. 
Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Experienced  news¬ 
room  leader  who  can  do  it  all  and 
doesn’t  back  away  from  challenges,  be 
they  technological  changes  in  the  way 
things  are  done,  or  a  late-breaking  story 
which  rearranges  the  front  page.  Must 
be  able  to  perform  under  tight  deadlines 
and  have  an  eagle-eye  for  errors.  We’re 
a  medium  sized  mid  western  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  at  least  five  years 
on  the  copy  desk,  some  of  that  as  a 
supervisor,  fer  a  small  or  medium-sized 
daily.  Send  resume  and  a  recent  copy  of 
your  current  newspaper  to: 

Box  5647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR/MANAGER 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report,  a  news  magazine  on  legislation 
and  politics,  seeks  a  news  editor/ 
manager  to  oversee  Social  Policy 
section  and  supervise  4-t-  reporters. 
Requires  strong  news  background  and 
extensive  Washington  and  Congression¬ 
al  experience.  Readership  ranges  from 
public  policy  experts,  media  clients  and 
academics.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  David  Rapp, 
1414  22nd  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20037. 


PAGE  DESIGNER:  Upstate  New  York 
daily  looking  for  page  designer  with  Mac 
experience.  Responsible  primarily  for 
Sunday  feature  fronts.  Send  resume 
and  page  samples  to  Denis  Paquette, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Gazette, 
2345  Maxon  Rd.,  Schenectady,  NY 
12301. 


REPORTER 

Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens.  NY  seeks 
self-starter  to  report  local  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  car  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Steven  Blank,  Queens 
Publishing Corp.,  214-11  41st  Avenue, 
Bayside,  NY  11361. 


REPORTER  for  12,500  daily-Sunday. 
Midwest  candidates  preferred.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  quality  weekly  OK.  Good  area 
for  news.  Box  5655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EOE 

NEWS  EDITORS 

NEW  YORK  HEADOUARTERS 

Bloomberg  Business  News,  the  fast-growing,  global  24-hour  news  service,  seeks 
news  editors  in  New  York.  Candidates  must  have  an  interest  in  and  be  familiar  with 
money  in  all  its  forms.  They  must  be  able  to  flourish  in  a  pressure-cooker  newsroom. 
We  relocate  qualified  candidates.  If  you  want  to  work  with  the  best  -  we  have  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  on  our  100-person  staff  -  and  you  are  a  self-starter  for  whom 
the  glass  is  always  half  full,  please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Murphy,  New  York 
Bureau  Chief,  Bloomberg  Business  News,  499  Park  Avenue.  NY,  NY  10022. 

PRINCETON  BUREAU 

Bloomberg  Business  News,  the  fast-growing,  global  24-hour  news  service,  seeks 
news  editors  in  our  50-person  Princeton  bureau.  Candidates  must  have  an  interest  in 
companies  and  be  familiar  with  all  the  elements  of  corporate  news  coverage.  They 
must  be  able  to  flourish  in  a  pressure-cooker  newsroom.  We  relocate  qualified 
candidates.  If  you  want  to  work  with  the  best  -  we  have  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  on  our 
100-person  staff  -  and  you  are  a  self-starter  for  whom  the  glass  is  always  half-full, 
please  apply  by  sending  resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Heebink,  Personnel  Director, 
Bloomberg  News,  100  Business  Park  Drive,  PO  Box  888,  Princeton,  NJ  08542- 
0888. _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


FAST  GROWING  DAILY  in  Southern 
California  needs  top-notch  editor  to 
lead  it  on  to  next  plateau.  We  want 
someone  well  versed  in  newsroom  effi¬ 
ciency  who  can  give  this  paper  a  reader- 
oriented  personality  and  a  strong  news 
reputation.  If  you're  our  man  or  woman, 
send  us  wur  resume  and  references  at 
Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  an  opening  for  a 
seasoned  copy  desk  pro  who  has  strong 
editing  and  layout  skills.  We  are  a  grow¬ 
ing  68,000  AM  daily  in  Hudson  County, 
NJ  in  the  highly  competitive  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metro  area. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  who  can  edit 
local  copy  carefully  and  choose  wire 
stories  intelligently.  Ability  to  design 
section  fronts  and  inside  pages  on 
deadline  essential.  A  versatile  desk 
background  preferred  for  fast-paced, 
fully  paginated  night  operation. 

If  interested,  send  letter,  resume  and 
tearsheets  of  layouts  to: 

Judith  Locorriere 
Managing  Editor 
The  Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
editor  to  lead  staff  in  coverage  of  prep  to 
pro  sports.  Very  competitive  market. 
Serving  Northwest  Indiana,  portion  of 
south  Chicago  suburbs.  We're  dedi¬ 
cated  to  quality,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane.  New  state  of  the  art  facili¬ 
ties.  Resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 


STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  125,000  daily,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  government/political  repor¬ 
ter  to  work  in  state  capital  bureau  cover¬ 
ing  house  of  representatives,  budget 
and  local  campaigns.  Five  years  daily 
reporting  experience  a  must.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  energetic  self¬ 
starter,  with  a  writing  flair  and  a  nose 
for  politics.  Resumes  to:  City-State 
Editor,  CynDee  Rqyle,  The  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington,  DE 
19850. 


THE  NEWS-HERALD,  a  57,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper  in  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  seeks  aggressive  police/fire  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  police  news  in  two  counties. 
The  ideal  candidate  has  at  least  a  year's 
experience  covering  crime  news  and  a 
knack  for  developing  trusted  law  enfor¬ 
cement  sources.  Looking  for  a  self¬ 
starter  with  a  demonstrated  ability  to  go 
beyond  the  day-to-day  routine  coverage. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to 
Donna  Miller,  Box  351,  Willoughby, 
Ohio  44094. 


Find  that  Newspaper 
job  this  week!  New! 

HMcV  Uagazin*  to  Nowspapor  Jobs 


1-800-444-6827 

kSeSS  1in<nfi$19.95  3m<xt»$499S 


THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  is  inter¬ 
viewing  for  a  full-time  copy  editor  for 
the  night  shift.  Must  have  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  in  editing  and 
layout.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Mario  Montes,  News  Editor,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  PO  Box  20.  El  Paso,  TX 
79999. 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER  is 
looking  for  copy  editors  with  excellent 
language  skills  and  the  ability  to  write 
compelling  headlines  tor  our  universal 
copy  desk.  Minimum  3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Slot  experience  a  plus. 
We're  a  growing  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  125,000  daily 
and  160,000  Sunday  in  the  Bluegrass 
horse  country  of  central  Kentucky. 
Interested?  Call  or  write  John  Mueller, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  100  Midland  Avenue,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  KY  40508.  (606)  231-3269. 

EOE  M/F 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  seeks  theater 
reporter/critic  to  cover  a  theater  scene 
that  is  nationally  recognized  for  its 
range  and  vitality.  Applicants’  clips 
must  show  enterprise  in  covering  break¬ 
ing  news,  profiles,  and  features,  plus 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  theater  in 
writing  reviews.  Highly  competitive 
market  demands  excellent  writing,  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  and  creative  approach. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  philosophy  of 
beat  coverage  by  Jan.  31  to  Millie 
Quan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70.  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1.  NO  CALLS 
PLEASE. 


THE  YORK  DISPATCH/SUNDAY  NEWS 
seeks  a  news/design  editor,  part  news 
editor,  part  design  coach.  Four  plus 
year  experience  needed.  Salary  $30,000. 
Fax  resume  to  Managing  Editor,  Deena 
Gross.  (717)  843-2958  or  call  (717) 
854-1575  after  11  a.m.  weekdays. 


WASHINGTON  DC  based  developing 
world-oriented  feature  news  service 
seeks  qualified  overseas  FREELANCE 
correspondents.  Please  respond  with 
recent  sample  of  work  to  Atlantic  News 
Service,  3521  30th  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20008,  USA. 


Few  men  of  action  have 
been  able  to  make  a  graceful 
exit  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Malcolm  Muggeridge 


MAILROOU 


MAILROOM/DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 
MANAGER  -  Zone  3  (m,S)  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  newly  installed  mailroom 
equipment  has  opening  for  manager 
with  strong  people  and  supervisory 
skills  to  handle  all  Distribution  Center 
responsibilities.  Send  resumes,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history,  to  Box  5671,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING:  Seeking  outstanding 
marketing  candidates  for  executive 
positions.  Experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  development, 
and  coordinating  marketing  programs 
required.  BA  mandatory;  graduate 
degree  preferred.  We  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  EEO. 

Box  5642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  best  years  are  the  for¬ 
ties;  after  50  a  man  begins  to 
deteriorate,  but  in  his  for¬ 
ties  he  is  at  the  maximum  of 
his  villainy. 

H.L.  Mencken 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Ac3d  S6  50  per  insertion  (or  txix  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice 
Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line, 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65,  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


SENIOR  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROFESSIONALS 

America  Online,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  is  one 
of  the  nation's  premier  providers  of 
online,  interactive  services  for  home 
computer  owners.  We  have  established 
a  strategic  alliance  with  Tribune  Co.  to 
develop  local  online  service  offerings 
starting  in  Chicago  ~  and  we're  ready 
for  more! 

We're  seeking  an  ambitious,  results- 
oriented  individual  to  identify,  assess 
and  develop  additional  revenue- 
producing  relationships.  The  individual 
we  seek  will  possess: 

•  In-depth  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
following  businesses: 

-  Newspaper  and/or  magazine 
industry 

“  Associations 

-  Personal  Computing 

•  Proven  track  record  establishing  new 
business  relationships 

•  Exceptional  sales/presentation  skills 

•  Strong  verbal,  written,  and  interper¬ 
sonal  communications 

•  Conceptual  problem-solving  and 
analytical  abilities 

•  Familiarity  with  PCs  highly  desirable 

If  you  thrive  in  a  creative,  entrepreneur¬ 
ial  environment  where  your  earning 
potential  is  determined  solely  on  your 
abilities,  make  a  move  to  America 
Online,  Inc.  Send  your  resume  today  to: 
Pauline  Cooper,  America  Online  Inc., 
8619  Westwood  Center  Drive,  Vienna, 
VA  22182.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  which  publishes 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspap¬ 
ers,  is  seeking  an  innovative  and  highly 
motivated  individual  to  develop  a  state- 
of-the-art  ad  makeup  and  page  assem¬ 
bly  operation. 

The  individual  must  have  proven 
success  in  installing  pre-press  systems 
and  developing  procedural  and  opera¬ 
tional  plans  for  multiple  editorial 
zoning. 

A  strong  managerial  background  is 
required  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
control  costs,  improve  productivity,  and 
create  a  quality-focused  work  force. 
Experience  supenrising  in  a  union  envi¬ 
ronment  is  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
detailed  resume  to: 

Employee  Relations  Administrator 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
PO  Box  1377 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21278 


Send  EAP  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 
(Please  cleariy  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL 


CAMERA  AND  COLOR  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times,  large,  progressive 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  beautiful 
northwest,  is  seeking  a  skilled  manager 
of  people  to  oversee  our  engraving 
department. 

Applicants  must  have  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  skill  with  color  separation 
systems  and  familiarity  with  electronic 
publishing  systems,  plate  systems,  and 
printing  presses.  Minimum  of  two  years 
supervisory  experience  with  an  open, 
participatory  style  required.  College 
degree  preferred. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package,  including 
401(k)  and  retirement  programs  and 
childcare  assistance. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  to:  Human  Resources  Manager 
for  Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111,  no  later  than  January  29, 
1992.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC/PUBUC  RELATIONS 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  20  years' 
experience  has  had  it  with  a  profession 
in  which  hardly  anyone  cares.  Seeks  a 
reporting/copy  editing  teaching  job  at  a 
college,  a  PR  job  with  a  pro  team  or 
assistant  college  SID/public  informa¬ 
tion  spot.  Good  with  the  language,  and 
at  working  with  people.  Art  Brooks, 
19225  Edgefield,  #207,  Harper 
Woods,  Ml  48225. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  sales  or 
production.  Expert  in  Newspaper, 
Commercial  printing.  Excellent  people 
person,  team  player.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Please  phone  (813)  759-0718. 


GENERAL  manager-seeking  new  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  challenge.  Southern 
California  area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 


RECESSION  WOES?  General  Manager 
with  25  year  proven  track  record  has 
your  solution.  Experienced  with  union 
and  non-union  operations,  8M  to  72 M 
circulation  newspapers,  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  and  TMC  products.  Extra  strong  on 
administration,  budgeting,  marketing 
and  promotions  which  lead  to  improved 
bottom  lines  and  products.  Let's  talk 
about  it  at  1  (410)  721-3072,  or  leave 
message. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GM  12  years  measurable 
success  with  2  free  weeklies.  Increased 
lineage,  reduced  costs,  raised  morale. 
High  energy,  innovative.  Seeking  a 
challenge  in  Southern  small/mid  city 
(505)  438-3847. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ATTN:  Publisher/Ad  Directors 

Acquire  The  Competitive  Edge 

During  These  Ambiguous  Times 
With  A  Reputable  Leader 

Who  Can  Make  Things  Happen 

Savvy,  award  winning  advertising  pro 
available  now.  Extremely  successful 
track  record  of  improving  ad  revenues, 
enlarging  or  re-capturing  market  share, 
reducing  waste,  planning  for  and  imple¬ 
menting  new  technologies,  developing 
human  resources  and  indentifying  staf¬ 
fing  needs. 

Diverse  experiences  in  large  and  small 
markets  as  an  ad  director,  national 
manager,  classified  guru  (all  of  which 
included  alternate  delivery  products, 
TMC  &  zoned  editions  and  various  voice 
information  services)  and  significant 
responsibilities  with  numerous  trade 
and  professional  associations,  have 
given  me  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
industry  than  many  advertising 
professionals. 

Ultimately  people  must  achieve  the 
progressive  changes  and  aggressive 
sales  volume  publishing  companies  are 
seeking  now  and  into  the  90's.  That  is 
my  forte.  I  am  a  people  person  with 
leadership  abilities  that  have  enabled 
me  to  generate  the  enthusiasm  needed 
to  get  the  most  out  of  individuals,  while 
keeping  them  focused  on  organizational 
goals. 

Salary  and  title  not  as  important  as 
overall  opportunity  to  play  a  positive 
role  with  solid  company,  sound  chem¬ 
istry  and  compensation  based  on  re¬ 
sults. 

If  your  company  could  capitalize  on  my 
extensive  skills  and  expertise,  call 
(203)  761-1318  today,  or  write:  Fred 
Devoe,  273  Thunder  Lake  Rd.,  Wilton, 
CT  06897.  (Principals  only,  please.) 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

MOTIVATOR  wants  new  challenge. 

Many  years  of  varied  experience.  Box 

5666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ANYONE  not  under  a  hiring  freeze? 
Metro  sports  staffer  ready  for  something 
new,  challenging.  Box  5669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  columnist,  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  seeks  baseball  beat  or 
other  sportswriting  challenge  with  a 
mid-sized  (or  larger)  daily.  Zone  1  or  2 
preferred.  Box  5668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


D.C.  REPORTER 

Experienced  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  national  award  winner,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  part-time,  20-30 
hours  a  week.  No  fringe  benefits 
required.  Self-starter.  Box  5659,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Over  3  years  experience  with  major 
southwest  daily.  Willing  to  relocate 
nationwide.  Strong  technical  research 
and  newspaper  reporting  background. 
Call  Nathan  Levy  (214)  661-9845. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks  job 
as  editor  of  weekly.  Willing  to  relocate 
(305)  891-2595. 


MONTREAL  EXPOS  beat  writer  last  four 
years  boasts  long  list  of  scoops  and 
wishes  to  cover  major-league/minor- 
league  team  in  U.S.  Call  Danny  (514) 
931-3760. 


MOVIE  REVIEWER  and  feature  writer, 
broad  experience,  seeks  staff  or  free¬ 
lance  position.  Call  (716)  675-2612. 

NEWSROOM  LEADER  builds  trust, 
initiative  and  readership.  Seasoned,  but 
alert  to  new  ways.  Size  not  important. 
Opportunity  and  integrity  are.  Box 
5665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


0UT[XK)R  WRITING  job  sought  by  pro. 
Have  23  years  daily  experience  as 
reporter,  editor,  outdoor  columnist. 
Newspapers,  magazines  any  area.  Box 
5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  winner 
of  a  Virginia  Press  Association  award, 
available  for  weekly  or  daily.  Bill  St. 
John  -  (314)  773-3323. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Assistant  sports  editor  for  award¬ 
winning  medium-sized  daily  looks  for  a 
new  challenge.  Will  work  in  any  zone. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. 


VERSATILE  journalist,  experienced  in 
news  and  feature  writing,  copy  editing, 

has  worked  for  metro  daily,  ABC  trade 

magazine,  weeklies,  seeks  position  in 

Northeast.  Call  Ran,  (718)  376-6502. 


WRITER:  6+  years  experience  on 
100,000  circulation,  metro-Boston 
daily  sports  department  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  preps  to  the  pros.  Extensive 
background  in  music  and  features  writ¬ 
ing.  Desk  experience  includes  editing 
and  agate.  Highly  versatile,  high- 
energy,  just  need  the  chance  to  apply 
the  skills.  Call  Chris  anytime  at  (617) 
774-1994. 


Men  cannot  labor  on 

always.  They  must  have 
recreation. 

Orville  Dewey 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FACT  VERIFICATION  RESEARCH.  Most 
subjects.  Fee  negotiable. 

Steven  (219)  464-4482. 


MUSIC  AND  SPORTS  WRITER,  8  years 
experience  and  formerly  syndicated, 
will  provide  bright,  insightful  stories  at 
reasonable  rate.  Rock,  rop,  all  sports  in 
Balt-Wash-Philly.  Nestor  Aparicio  (410) 
633-7676. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

I'm  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  (609)  448-4894. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY- 

News  and  the  media  consumer 


By  PJ.  Corso 

It  was  the  same  curriculum  vitae 
with  the  same  work  experience  and 
education  but,  when  I  presented  it  to 
two  journalism  chairpersons  at  uni¬ 
versities  searching  for  a  newswriting 
instructor,  I  was  astounded  that  the 
responses  were  as  divergent  as  the 
resumes  were  identical. 

One  chair  expressed  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  newswriting  instruction  and,  in  my 
case,  degrees  in  sociology  and  public 
policy  and  work  experience  in  the 
non-profit  sector,  as  well  as  daily 
reporting  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  chair  was 
disturbed  by  such  scattered  creden¬ 
tials  and  unimpressed  by  my  years  as 
a  free-lance  writer  for  newspapers 
such  as  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  a  paper  with  an  expressed  aver¬ 
sion  to  sensationalism. 


Rather,  this  chair  boasted  about 
their  former  instructor  who  had 
worked  with  a  star-studded,  national 
tv  newscast,  a  very  glamorous  assign¬ 
ment  indeed.  Needless  to  say,  one 
chair  enthusiastically  offered  me  a 
teaching  post,  and  the  other  denied 
my  application  with  no  regrets. 

Now,  as  I  stand  saddled  up  to  my 
binder  of  class  notes  on  defining  and 
constructing  the  news  before  a  room¬ 
ful  of  journalism  students,  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  how  the  instructor 
hired  at  the  other  university  would 
present  this  material  in  class.  I  had  a 
strong  hunch  it  would  not  be  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  do,  given  their  and 
my  university’s  distinct  preferences. 
These  differences  illustrate  the  lack  of 
consensus  among  journalism  profes¬ 
sionals  when  asked  the  perennial 
question,  “What  is  news?” 

Is  it  an  event  that  interests  media 
consumers  because  it  has  never  been 
brought  to  their  attention  before?  Is  it 


(Corso  teaches  in  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Department  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City.  She  is  a  former  staff 
reporter  for  a  Gannett  daily  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.) 


what  the  editor  says  it  is?  Is  it  infor¬ 
mation  people  need  to  make  sound 
decisions  about  their  lives  or  is  it  still 
“women,  wampum  and  wrongdo¬ 
ing,”  as  defined  by  a  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  editor  in  the  1930s? 

Before  we  can  align  ourselves  with 
one  of  these  definitions  and  decide 
that  it  is  the  consumer  or  the  gate¬ 
keeper  who  should  control  the  news 
or  that  it  is  a  sensational  or  educa¬ 
tional  imperative  that  must  prevail, 
we  must  first  ask  ourselves  what  the 
desired  outcome  is.  Do  we  as  journal¬ 
ism  professionals  and  educators  seek 
to  create  active  or  passive  media  con¬ 
sumers?  Is  it  the  armed  or  the  arm¬ 
chair  variety  of  reader  we  hope  to 
cultivate? 

I  will  venture  to  define  these  polar 
opposites  as  news  that  equips  readers 
to  be  social  participants  versus  news 
that  encourages  readers  to  be  event 
voyeurs. 


At  one  extreme,  disciplines  such  as 
sociology  and  public  policy  are  criti¬ 
cal  to  what  I  prefer  to  call  reporting 
historical  developments  with  a  past 
and  future  as  well  as  a  present 
whereas,  at  the  other  extreme,  an 
ability  to  sniff  ingredients  such  as 
prominence,  emotion,  and  the  bizarre 
is  fundamental  to  reporting  an  imme¬ 
diate  event. 

in  my  newswriting  class,  students 
delve  into  aspects  of  what  C.  Wright 
Mills  calls  the  “sociological  imagina¬ 
tion”  as  it  relates  to  newswriting 
while,  at  the  other  university,  1  am 
assuming  that  the  class  will,  for  the 
most  part,  let  their  noses  guide  them 
to  the  news. 

For  example,  a  fire  destroys  an 
apartment  building  that  housed  30 
families,  including  a  local  sports 
celebrity.  Readers  and  viewers  learn 
about  how  a  mother  and  her  baby 
were  rescued  from  the  flames  and 
neighbors  retell  what  they  saw  and 
what  they  know  about  the  homeless 
families,  particularly  the  celebrity. 
The  reporter  arranges  an  obligatory 
interview  with  the  chief  as  well. 

This  hypothetical  misfortune  which 
no  doubt  would  appear  on  the  front 


page  of  the  local  paper  or  on  air  as  a 
top  story  most  news  days  contains 
many  of  the  traditional  textbook  ele¬ 
ments  of  newsworthiness  such  as 
timeliness,  prominence,  emotion,  and 
proximity.  But  is  it  news  that  enables 
people  to  take  part? 

These  kinds  of  stories  often  encour¬ 
age  media  consumers  to  do  nothing 
but  sit  back  and  take  in  a  vicarious  jolt 
of  someone  else’s  emotion.  The  event 
as  constructed  feeds  the  human  ca¬ 
pacity  to  derive  gratification  from 
observing  a  stranger’s  personal  trou¬ 
bles,  similar  to  tuning  into  a  tv  drama 
or  opening  a  book  of  fiction.  Only 
these  troubles  are  for  real,  and  the 
issues  surrounding  them  are  also  real. 

Consider  the  alternative.  A  story 
constructed  differently  about  that 
same  fire  has  the  potential  to  activate 
media  consumers  if,  for  beginners,  it 
assesses  the  future  needs  of  the  home¬ 
less  families  and  how  members  of  the 
community  can  participate  in  relief 
efforts.  Depending  on  the  cause  of  the 
fire  and  how  efficiently  it  was  extin¬ 
guished,  it  may  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  role  of  institutions  such  as  the  fire 
department,  housing  inspection  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  realtors’  board. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  negli¬ 
gence,  it  would  behoove  community 
members  to  work  with  their  elected 
officials  to  improve  response  time  to 
fires,  or  update  the  fire  regulations,  or 
recognize  ulterior  motives  such  as 
arson  for  profit. 

Normally,  information  of  this  sort 
is  reserved  for  special  investigative 
projects,  but  this  level  of  inquiry  must 
become  routine.  Members  of  the 
press  must  engage  in  reporting  that 
looks  more  like  social  science  and  less 
like  storytelling. 

1  support  editors  who  keep  pushing 
for  news  that  is  analytic  rather  than 
reactive.  I  recognize  the  value  of  a 
human-interest  lead  to  draw  a  media 
consumer  in,  but  that  is  a  departure 
point.  The  story  must  progress  be¬ 
yond  the  individual  to  examine  social 
structure. 

Filling  newspaper  space  and  air¬ 
time  with  isolated  incidents  of  per¬ 
sonal  trauma  is  not  in  the  communi¬ 
ty’s  interest  if  it  is  plagued  with  social 
ills  that  require  collective,  non-parti¬ 
san  action.  And  what  community 
does  not  have  a  backlog  of  problems 
to  cope  with? 

Many  cities  are  boiling  to  their  cri¬ 
sis  points,  and  we  desperately  need  a 
press  that  refrains  from  seducing  peo- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  45) 


Filling  newspaper  space  and  airtime  with  isolated 
incidents  of  personal  trauma  is  not  in  the 
community's  interest  if  it  is  plagued  with  social  ills 
that  require  collective,  non-partisan  action _ 
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Kelps  you  I 

people  wi+K  added  dis+k^ibu+iou  at  tkese 
key  re0iorval  newspaper  cou-pej^euces. 


Place  your  advertising  message  in  these  E&P  issues. 

Each  issue  coincides  with  a  major  industry  event  and  will  be  distributed 
at  each  event.  This  extra  distribution  gives  your  advertising 
message  added  exposure  in  the  top  industry.. .E&P! 

Make  your  space  reservations  today  for  any  or  all  of  these  issues 
and  reach  the  more  than  89,000  weekly  readers  of  E&P  plus 
the  attendees  at  these  major  regional  conferences! 

Call  your  local  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  and  reserve  your  space  today. 


New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212-675-4380  312-641-0041  504-386-9673  213-382-6346  415-421-7950 


Inland 

Great  Lakes 

America  East 

Daily 

Press 

Newspaper 

Conference 

Operations 

Conference 

February  23-26 

E&P  issue:  February  22 
Space:  February  12 
Copy  February  14 

February  29-March  2 
E&P  issue:  February  29 
Space:  February  19 
Copy:  February  21 

March  25-27 

E&P  issue:  March  21 
Space:  March  11 

Copy:  March  13 

The 

Audit 

Bureau 


From  thesast  Bay  hills  on  a 
qoiet  Sunday  morning  rose  a 
jliHar  of  Are  that  brought  a 
five-alarm  response  from 
staffers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Vivid  reports  from  the 
.edge  of  hellfire.  Stories  of  indimdoid 
heroism  and  official  folly.  Compass^ 
innate  accounts  of  the  \^ll-to-40v 
refhge^'Investigatiye  diacsfures' of 
^hgg  went  wrong  an^d  how.  And-  . 
coptinuons  backgroundett^hibw-to- 
cape  anAuncements  foUbi^p 
rdportinM  by  llie  Exam|aef*^aff  on 
tie  Bay^ea's  wors^  firestorm  since 
tne  1906ftarthquake. 


“‘How  are  we  doing  on  air  support?  The 
only  way  we’re  going  to  get  a  head  on  this  is 
with  massive  air  support...  It’s  critical.  We 
need  a  lot  of  bombers.’”  -Asst.  Fire  Chief  Don 
Matthews,  in  charge  of  the  Oct.  20  fire  fight,  in 
exclusive  Examiner  publication  of  fire 
department  tapes  from  the  day. 

Lance  Williams 


1  ■ 


-There  are  here  on  one 

panic  and  ®®‘=7tpriv  Weless  stretch  of  road 
winding,  now  utterly  W  ^5  cars 

in  the  Oakland  g^m  traffic  jam^ 

are  crowded  ^"^eth  ^  insides  burned 

incinerated,  trres  helter-skelter 

out,  the  vehicles  are  ^^^y„n  on 

along  a  _^arla  Marinucci 

Charing  Cross  George  Raine 


j™*  fe  thauriSirr/r 

to  fight  the  fire  an  ah  water 

flammable  eucali'tus  '»^hly 

a  maze  of  downed  nou, 
firefighters’ way  ”  ^  hnes  blocking 

— *o«  Winokur 
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